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E perſuade ourſelves, that the 
following collection of ſtories, &c. 
will be an acceptable preſent to the pub- 
licz and we hope that it will be found a 
judicious one. All ages ſeem to have a- 
greed, that ſuch collections are both ex- 
ceeding uſeful and pleaſant. From hence 
it hath come to paſs, that not many Latin 
books have been ſo often tranſcribed as 
the actions and ſayings of memorable men, 
written by Valerius Maximus, in the time of 
Tiberius the Roman emperor; a proof of 
which is, the great number of manuſcripts 
of this author, which are to be found in 
curious libraries. Indeed many learned 
men have been much diſpleaſed with the 

epitomes, fragments, and detached parts 
of authors communicated to the world. 
A 2 For 
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For they complain, that the monks and 


prieſts, who for ſome ages were the only 
men of letters, through idleneſs, and af- 


fection to particular paſſages, have con- 


tented themſelves with abridgments and 
extracts, and have multiplied them; ne— 
glecting the original authors, and ſulſſer- 
ing them to rot in damp places, or to be 
conſumed by worms. It is true, that ma- 
ny authors, who have been thus dimi- 
nithed, have been totally loſt; as Trogus's 
biſtory, by Juſtin's epitome: and like- 
wiſe {mall remnants have been found of 
many others, as for inſtance, of Anacreon 
and Petronius Arbiter, which indeed, what- 
ever the learned may think, might both 
have been very well ſpared; as all the 
ſubjects which they handle, tend to cor- 
rupt, and not to itruct mankind, 


Duid niſi cum multo Venerem confundere 
Baccho 


Pracepit Lyric Teia Muſa Senis? Cvip. 


But however unlucky the fate may 
have been of mutilated authors, in antient 
times, no abriagments or extracts from 
good writers can, in theſe our days, put 


an end to them. Since the divine art of 


Printing 


| 
s 
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printing hath been found out, they will 
endure even unto the univerſal conflagra- 
tion of this terreſtriil globe. 

We can pleaſe ourſelves with the aſſu- 
rance, that we do no injury to the authors 
from whom theſe ſtories are taken; as 
we know that our book will be only 
bought by perſons who have not money 
wherewith to purchaſe, nor time to ſpend 
in peruſing many voluminous works. As 
readers of this ſort may be reckoned nine- 
teen out of twenty, we ſhall. not regret 
that the twentieth part refuſe to buy our 
work. We are alſo poſſeſſed of this far- 
ther pleaſure, the reflecting in our minds, 
that we offer no ſtory to our readers 
which can in the leaſt hurt good man- 
ners. We have endeavoured to mark a 
virtue, and ſomettmes a vice, or 2 paſſion, 
rather by a fact than a reflexion. Reaſon 


addreſſed to the ear dwells a ſhort time 


with the generality of men, and the ſu— 
reſt way to make them attend to it, is to 
preſent to them objects, which they may, 
if we may fo ſay, both ſee and touch. 
Now facts, making an impreſſion upon 
their imagination, render them neceſſarily 
attentive; and are better ſuited to their 
Capacity, than precepts, which moreover 
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always leave the auditor cold and tran- 


quil. Beſides, we know that monitory 


diſcourſes conſtitute much leſs the matter 
of ordinary converſe, than hiſtorical facts 
and anecdotes. 

Here we cannot but own, that a fine 
ſpirited turn of a ſtory, which is given to 
the reader, ſingly, appears more brilliant: 
whereas in a book, which contains a great 
number, the impreſſion made by one is 
atten eflaced by that which follows it. 
This inconvenience, if it be one, is com- 
mon to all works, whoſe beauties are too 
frequent. But if the reader ſometimes 
retires from them a little tired, at leaſt he 
is always pleaſed with the having enjoyed 
them. 

We have only allowed ourſelves that 
liberty, in the various ſtories here related, 
which the ſweet joys of converſation, or 
the decorum of a well regulated theatre 
admit. For which reaſon, we have refu- 
ſed in this collection an entrance to perſo- 
nal invective, and alſo to every ſubject, or 
expreſſion, which might alarm modeſty, 
or excite a cenſurable laugh at the oly-ats 
of duty, devotion, or reverence. 
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THE PROFUSE HEIR., 


N old gentleman had a fair ſeat, a- 

bout ten leagues from the city of 

Paris, which had bclonged to his fainily 
for the ſpace of five hundred years. 
His yearly revenue was very conſidera— 
ble: and having only one (on, he give him 
the liberty of managing half his eſtate 
When he came to the age of one and 


twenty years. 
A 4 Tl. is 
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This young ſpark being of a high ſpi- 
rit, was ſo far from hurbouring any 
thoughts of frugality, that he could hard- 
ly brook the neceſlity of living within 
tie compats of his allowance. He addicted 
himſelf to gaming, drinking, and other 
lewd courſes, which in a ſhort time con— 
ſumed his means, and reduced him to 
great ſtreights. 

About the ſame time his father died, 
and left him the remainder of his eſtate, 
giving him all the inſtructions that are 
uleful in ſuch caſes; and among the reſt 
of his ſage counſels, he charged him, if 
it ſhould be his misfortune to become a 
bankrupt again, fo as to be forced to fell 
his eſtate, that he would at leaſt not part 
with that houſe, which had been ſo long 
in the poſſeſſion of their family: eſpe- 
cially, he conjured him to reſerve one 
particular chamber for himſelf as long 
as he lived, which was the ſame where 
he then lay a dying; for this, ſaid he, 
will be a ſanctuary for you, when you 
have no other place of refuge in the 
world. | 

After the old man's deceaſe, his ſon 
fell to his former courle of life; and, to 
make ſhort of it, in a few years ſpent all 


his 
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his patrimony; even that very houſe it- 
ſelf, which he was forced to ſell at laſt 
for an under- price, to ſupply his pre- 
ſent neceſſities. However, he obeyed 
his father's laſt injunction; and in the 
ſale of the houſe, made articles for the 
perpetual claim and uſe of that chamber 
to himſelf. Rez: 

It was not long before he had conſum- 
ed the money which he had received for 
the houſe : ſo that now his laſt ſupport 
was gone, He tried to borrow of ſome 
of his friends, and acquiintance; and, in 
charity, they ſupplicd him at firſt with 
ſmall ſums: but when he often preſſed 
them, they grew weary of him, and deni- 
ed to part with any more. 

The diſconſolate gentleman, over- 
whelimed with grief and melancholy, re— 
turus to his chamber, hoping to find ſome 
eaſe in that private receſs, where he might 
at leaſt have the privilege of venting his 
ſorrow in ſighs and tears. 

He paſled away ſome time in this de- 
Jetted condition, when at length he caſt 
his eyes on an old trunk which ſtood in 
the corner of the chamber, aud which he 
had ſcarce ever regarded before. An 
odd curioſity prompted him to rife and 
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look into this trunk, perhaps not ſo much 
in hopes of finding any relief there, as to 
divert himſelf and paſs away the tedious 
minutes. And yet it is natural for peo- 
ple in great calamities and misfortunes, to 
fatter themſelves with the imagination of 
unexpected reliefs, and to catch at every 
little glimpſe or ſhadow, that ſeems to 
preſage any good. Be it how it will, he 
fell to rifling the trunk, but found no- 
thing, ſave a parcel of old rags and papers, 
with other remnants and fragments of 
filk, linen and velvet, the rcliques and 
ſpoils of his father's wardrobe, This was 
no booty for him: however, he ceaſed 


not his ſcrutiny, till he had quite empti- 
ed the trunk; when, to his no ſmall aſto- 


niſhment, he found theſe words on the 
bottom: Ah, prodigal! haſt thou ſpent 
all, and fold thy houſe? Now go and 
hang thyſelf. There is a rope ready pro- 


- vided for thee in the beam of the cham- 


ber. 

The young gentleman looking to the 
cicling, and ſeeing a halter hang there, be- 
ing faſtened to an iron ring, was {truck 
with ſuch a damp, that concluding it was 
the will of fate, that he ſhould fulfil the 
words he found on the bottom of the 
trunk, 
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trunk, he immediately took a chair, or 


ſtool, and placing it juſt under the rope, 
got up and raiſed himſelf upon it, that fo 
he might the better reach the deſigned 
inſtrument of his death. 

He ſtood not long muling : for life ap- 
peared now inſupportable to him. Where- 
fore putting the halter about his neck, in 
the height of deſpair he kicked the ſtool 
away: when behold, inſtead of hang- 
ing there, he fell to the ground, the 
weighty ſwing of his body having pulled 
out a piece of ſquare timber from the 
beam, being that part to which the ring 
was faſtened. Immediately he was like 
to be overwhelmed, and buried alive in a 
great heap of gold, which came ſhower- 
ing down upon him out of the hollow 
place, which his father had contrived on 
purpoſe in the beam, to put this kind ſar- 
caſm on his ſon, now ſufficiently mortifi- 
ed by ſo many ſorrows. 

In a word, this made ſo deep an im- 
preſſion on him, that he grew reformed, 
buying all his eſtate back again with part 
of the money; and employing the reſt 
in merchandizing, grew to be a richer 
man than his father, or any of his proge- 
nitors, 
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N ancient times, as ſtory tells, 
The ſaints would often leave their 

| cells, 
And ftroll about, but hide their quality, 
To try good people's hoſpitality. 

It happen'd on a winter-night, 
As authors of the legend write, 
Two brother hermits, ſaints by trade, 
Taking their tour in maſquerade, 
Diſguis'd in tatter'd habits, went 
To a {mall village down in Kent; 
Where, in the ſtrollers canting ſtrain 
They begg'd from door to door in vain, 
Try'd ev'ry tone might pity win; 
But not a ſoul would let them in. 

Our wand'ring ſaints in wotul ſtate, 

Treated at this ungodly rate, 
Having through all the village paſt, 
To a ſmall cottage came at laſt ; 


Where 
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Where dwelt a good old honeſt ye'man, 
Call'd in the neighbourhood Philemon; 
Who kindly did theſe ſatnts invite 
In his poor hut to paſs the night; 
And then the hoſpitable fire 
Bid goody Baucis mend the fire; 
While he from out the chimney took 
A flitch of bacon off the hook, 
And freely from the fatteſt fide 
Cut out. large ſlices to be fry'd; 
Then ſtepp'd aſide to fetch 'em drink, 
Fill'd a large jug up to the brink, 
And ſaw it fairly twice go round; 
Yet (what is wonderful!) they found, 
*T'was ſtill repleniſh'd to the top, 
As if they had not touch'd a drop. 
The good old couple were amaz'd, 
And often on each other gaz'd ; 
For both were frighten'd to the heart, 
And juſt began to cry,— What art! 
Then tottly turn'd aſide to view 
Whether the lights were burning blue, 
The gentle pilgrims, ſoon aware on't, 
Told them their calling, and their errand; 
Good folks, you need not be afraid, 
We are but /aints, the hermits ſaid ; 
No hurt ſhall come to you or yours: 
But for that pack of churliſh boars, 
Not 


N 
Not fit to live on Chriſtian ground, 
They and their houſes ſhall be drown'd ; 
While you ſhall ſee your cottage riſe, 
And grow a church before your eyes, 
They ſcarce had ſpoke, when fair and 
ſoft | : 
The roof began to mount aloft ; 
Aloft aroſe each beam and rafter ; 
The heavy wall climb'd ſlowly after. 
The chimney widen'd, and grew 
higher, 
Became a ſteeple with a ſpire. 
The kettle to the top was hoiſt, 
And there ſtood faſten'd to a joiſt, 
But with the upſide down, to ſhow 
Its inclination for below: 
In vain; for a ſuperior force 
Apply'd at bottom ſtops its courſe :. 
Doom'd ever in ſuſpence to dwell, 
*T is now no kettle, but a bell. 
A wooden jack, which had almoſt 
Loſt by diſuſe the art to roaſt, 
A ſudden alteration feels, 
Increas'd by new inteſtine wheels; 
And, what exalts the wonder more, 
The number made the motion ſlow'r : 
The flier, though't had leaden feet, 
Turn'd round ſo quick you ſcarce could 
lect; 
But, 


wy 


. 
But, ſlacken'd by ſome ſecret pow'r, 
Now hardly moves an inch an hour, 
The jack and chimney, near ally'd, 
Had never left each other's fide : 
The chimney to a ſteeple grown, 
The jack would not be left alone; 
But, up againſt the ſteeple rear'd, 


Became a clock, and ſtill adher'd ; 


And ſtill its love to houſhold cares, 

By a ſhrill voice at noon, declares, 

Warning the cook-maid not to burn 

That roaſt-meat which it cannot turn. 
The groaning chair began to crawl, 

Like a huge ſnail, along the wall 

There tuck aloft in public view, 

And, with ſmall charge, a pulpit grew. 
The porringers, that in a row 


Hung high, and made a glittering ſhow, 


To a leſs noble ſubſtance chang'd, 

Were now but leathern buckets rang'd. 
The ballads paſted on the wall, 

Of Joan of France and Engliſh Moll, 

Fair Roſamond, and Robin Hood, 

The little children in the wood, 

Now ſcem'd to look abundance better, 

Improv'd in picture, ſize, and letter 

And, high in order plac'd, deſcribe 

The heraldry of every tribe. 
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A bedſtead of the antique mode, 
Compact of timber many a load, 
Such as our anceſtors did uſe, 
Was metamorphos'd into peus; 
Which till their ancient nature keep, 
By lodging folks diſpos'd to ſleep. 
Ihe cottage by ſuch feats as theſe 
Grew to a church by juſt degrees, 
The hermit then deſir'd their hoſt 
To alk for what he fancy'd moſt. 
Philemon, having paus'd a while, 


Return'd them thanks in homely ſtyle; . 


Then ſaid, My houſe is grown ſo fine, 
Methinks, I ſtill would call it mine; 
I'm old, and fain would hve at eaſe; 
Make me the par/on, if you pleaſe. 

He ſpoke ; and preſently he feels 
His grazier's coat fall down his heels: 
He ſees, yet hardly can believe, 

About each arm a pudding ſleeve; 
His waiſtcoat to a ciflock grew, 

And both aſſum'd a fable hue; 

But being old, contiuu'd juſt 

As thread bare, and as full of duſt. 

His talk was now of tithes and dues ; 
He ſmok'd his pipe, and read the news; 
Knew how to preach old ſermons next; 
Vamp'd in the preface and the text 


At 
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At chriſt'nings well could act his part, 

And had the ſervice all by heart; 

Wiih'd women might have children faſt, 

And thought whoſe ſow had farrow'd 
lait ; | | 

Againſt Difſenters would repine, 

And ſtood up firm for right divine; 

Found his head fill'd with many a ſyſtem: 

But claſhc authors,—he ne'er miſs'd 'em. 

Thus having furbuſh'd up a parſon, 

Dame Baucis next they play'd their farce 
on. 

Inſtead of home-ſpun coifs, were ſeen 

Good pinners edg*d with colberteen ; 

Her petticoat transform'd apace, 

Became black ſatin flounc'd with lace, 

Plain Goody would no longer down; 

*I'was Madam, in her grogram gown. 

Philemon was in great ſurpriſe, 

And hardly could believe his eyes, 

Amaz'd to ſee her look fo prim : 

And ſhe admir'd as much at him. 

Thus happy in their change of life 
Were ſev'ral years this man and wife; 
When on a day, which prov'd their laſt, 
Diſcourſing o'er old ſtories paſt, 

They weat by chance, amidſt their talk, 
To the church-yard to take a walk; 
When 


po 
When Baucis haſtily cry'd out, 
My dear, 1 ſee your forehead ſprout ! 
Sprout ! quoth the man ; what's this you 
tell us? 
I hope, you don't believe me jealous; 
But yea, methinks, I feel it true: 
And really your's is budding too— 
Nay,—now I cannot ſtir my foot ; 
It feels as if 'twere taking root. 
Deſcription would but tire my muſe; 
In ſhort, they both were turn'd to yes. 
Old Goodman Dobſon of the green 
Remembers, he the trees has ſeen ; | 
He'll talk of them from noon to night, 
And gocs with folks to ſhew the fight; 
On Sundays, after ev'ning pray'r, 
He gathers all the pariſh there; 
Points out the place of either yew ; 
Here Baucis, there Philemon grew: 
Till once a parſon of our town, 
To mend his barn, cut Baucis down ; 
At which 'tis hard to be believ'd, 
How much the other tree was griev'd, 
Grew ſcrubby, dy'd a-top, was itunted ; 
So the next parſon ſtubb'd and burnt it, 
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R AMIN TA was endowed with 

the moſt precious gifts, wit, grace» 
fulneſs, and beauty; with to many charms, 
and fifty thouſaud pounds, was it poſſible 
that (he could fail to pleaſe? Her ſuitors 
ſoon were numerous. Beaus, lords, men 
of actual fortune, and others who were 
in expectation of one; in ſhort, all who 
thought themſelves amiable (the number 
of whom is great enough) crouded to pay 
their homage to her. The ſimperings of 
the one, the ſtudied compliments of the 
other, the manners of all, their ſpeeches, 
their behaviour, amuſed her. How could 
'*J they 
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they do more? Her judgment was as ſolid 


as her heart was tender: to pleaſe her, it 
was neceſlary to reſemble her; and whole 


ages do not produce a ſoul like hers. She 
imagined, however, that ſhe had found it 


in Eraſtus. To a great deal of wit he 
Joined a fine perſon, Long poſſeſſed of 
the talent of ſubduing the fair, he thought 
the conqueſt of Araminta wanting to 
crown his glory, He made his addreſſes 
to her, ſighed, talked of love, was ſo ſe- 
ducing, and ſaid things with ſo perſua- 
five an air, that ſhe was almoſt miſtaken : 
but ſoon recovering herſelf, ſhe ſaw 
through his motive. No, Eraſtus, ſaid 


the to him, you will not deceive me. Va- 


nity is the principle of all your actions. 
You never knew what love is; and. no- 
thing elſe can touch me. Eraſtus with» 


drew. The part he was n began to 


be irkſome to him. 


A few days after, Damon arrived from 
his travels. At an age when young peo- 


ple think of nothing but pleaſure, ſtudy 
was his occupation. Diſtinguiſhed by 
his birth, heir to a conſiderable eſtate, 
handiome, and poſſeſſed of every qualiſi- 
cation becoming a gentleman ; all that 
knew him were atlonithed at his mani 


feſt 


. 
feſt diſlike of the uſual diverſions of thoſe 


of his years. It was not that his philo- 

ſophy was either harſh or gloomy. He 

always dreſſed gaily, frequented the beſt 

of company, and even ſaid ſweet things 

to the ladies: it was cuſtomary ſo to doz 

and he complied with the cuſtom, 

Though he had often declared, that he 

was determined never to marry, he at the 
ſame time felt within himſelf that ſuch a 
female as his heart defired would eafily 
make him alter that reſolution. To 
think, ſaid he, of finding in this age a wife 
both handſome and affectionate, would be 
a mere chimera. His error did not laſt 
long. He ſaw Araminta, So many per- 
fections made him feel ſentiments which 
had to him the charms of novelty: he 
would have diſſembled to himſelf that it 
was love. I eſteem her, I admire her, 
ſaid he to one of his friends. | will even 
own to you, that, if ber heart is as ten- 
der as her phy ſiognomy and manners 
ſeem to ſpeak it to be, I would wiſh no 
greater happineſs than that of pleaſing 
her: but bow can I be ſure of it? Ap- 
pearar.ces are fo deceitful! every thing 
now-a-days is facrificed to coquetry. A 
few converſations unveiled to him Ara- 
minta's 


I 
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minta's mind. He ſaw in it ſuch deli- 
cate ſentiments, ſo ſtrong an averſion to 
trifles, ſo much ſolidity, ſo much virtue, 
that he ſoon became deeply ſmitten. O-+ 
ther ſentiments may be miſtaken, but 
true love never can: the marks which 
characteriſe it are too remarkable to 
admit of doubt. Araminta felt the 
ſweetneſs of being beloved. Damon's 
tenderneſs triumphed over her indiffe- 
rence; ſhe loved. 

Yes, Damon, ſaid ſhe to him one day, 
you have found the way to pleaſe me. 
Why ſhould I bluſh at owning it to you? 
But, for my ſatisfaction, for my repoſe, 
for my happineſs, go, remove to a diſ- 
tance from hence for two years: if your 
ſentiments are not altered by the end of 
that time, my hand ſhall be the reward of 
your conſtancy. 

Damon remonſtrated againſt the cruel- 
ty of his ſentence; uſed every argument 
to induce her to repeal it; complained of 
an exceſs of delicacy which would render 
him the moſt unhappy of men. he put- 
ting of my love to a trial, {aid he, implies 
a doubt of my ſincerity. It is endeavours 
ing to ſecure the happineſs of my life; [ 
love too much not to wiſh to be loved 

with 
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with equal ardour. My huſband ſhall be 


my lover, and | will have in my lover as 
much conſtancy as delicacy. Damon re- 


plied, but could not gain any thing: Ara» 
minta perliſted in her reſolution, He 
fet out. Araminta had placed in Da- 
mon's ſcrvice a valet-de-chambre who 
was quite devoted to her intereſts, and 
who was to inform her of all his maſter's 
actions. 

When arrived at the town which he 
had choſen for his place of abode, he ſhut 
himſelf up in his habitation. If he went 
out ſometimes, it was only to take a walk. 
The moſt unfrequented and moſt retired 
places were thoſe which pleaſed him beſt: 
no friend, no acquaintance, no connecti- 
on with any one; he ſeemed to have re- 
nounced all communication with man- 
kind. His books and Araminta's lctters 
were his only pleaſures. He heard from 
her often; the moſt refined ſentiments dic- 
tated what ſhe wrote, How happy did 
he eſteem himſelf in his misfortunes, to 
be loved with ſuch delicacy. 

The young lady, regularly informed 
of the life her lover lead, ceaſed not to 
applaud the choice ſhe had made. In an 
age when love is looked upon as no bet- 

ter 
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ter than an amuſement, ſaid ſhe ſometimes 
to her friends, in which frivolovinels is 
become the appendage of both ſexes, in 
which every thing is ſacrificed to vanity, 
intereſt and debauchery; am I not happy 
in having found a heart like that of Da- 
mon? He alone knows how to love. 
How pure and ſerene will be the days 
which we ſhall enjoy together! what 
heart- felt pleaſures will follow our union! 
the tendereſt reciprocal affection will give 
them birth; and love will crown all our 
deſires. The end of Damon's baniſhment 
grew near: he was on the point of 
ſecing the long and ardently withed 
for moment, when he received a letter 
from Araminta, couched in the following 
terms: 85 

was not born to be happy: I have 


juſt now experienced it : from the moſt |} 


« brilliant ſituation, lam at once fallen 
© into the moſt thocking indigence. A 
© misfortune, as ſudden as it was unfore- 
* {ecn, has {(iripped me of all my riches, 
It is not them I regret,- I aſſure you: 


e but have | not cauſe to complain of 


fate, which tears from me a ſo tenderly 
* beloved lover? For to imagine that 


„N our love can be proof againit ſuch a 
ſtroke, 
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© ſtroke, would be flattering myſelf too 
© much. Such delicacy of ſentiment is 
* no longer known; it would be unjuſt 
* to require it. Poor is the reſource 
* which perſonal accompliſhments afford, 
„ when they ceaſe to be ſupported by 
„money! What 1 have left, will juſt 
© {uflice to board me in the country; 
„ which is the only ſtep I can take: 1 
&* ſhall there have ticace to bewail my miſ- 
„ fortunes; to weep for the Joſs of my 
„ lover. Happy, if I can recover that 
„ tranquillity of mind; which will from 
„ henceforth be the object of my de- 
« fires!” 

How happy am 1, dear Araminta! cri- 
ed Damon, when he had read this letter. 
I ſaw in you no fault whatever, but that 
of being too rich. A thouſand times, 


yes, a thouſand times have l wiſhed, that 


you had been born in the very boſom of 
poverty. 1 ſhall then have the extatic 
pleaſure, the pleaſure ſo divine to ſenſible 
hearts, of hcaping wealth upon, of ho- 
nouring, and of rendering happy the per- 


Iſon whom love. Let us away this mo- 


ment, let us fly; love ſhall atone for the 


[injuſtice of fortune. 


He ſat out directly, animated with the 
B pleaſing 
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pleaſing hope of ſeeing again the dear ob- 
ject of all his tenderneſs. Araminta, in- 
formed of his departure, took the juſteſt 
meaſures to carry on the ſtratagem which 
ſhe had deviſed. 

He found her buſied in preparing, with 
her own delicate hands, a frugal repaſt. 
A room which the ſun hardly ever light- 
ed was her apartment, and in it were on- 
ly a wretched bed, and a few old chairs. 
What occupation ! what place of dwell- 
ing! Araminta, cried he, dear Araminta! 
what a change is this! to how low an 
ebb has fortune reduced you! but no; 
fortune can reduce you to leſs than your 


real value. Can any one do otherwiſe | 


than admire ſuch moderation, ſuch for- 
titude, under ſo cruel and ſo ſudden a 
blow? The greatneſs of your ſoul ſhines 
with a ſplendor which far eclipſes all the 


tinſel glittering of human grandeur. You 


thought me capable of ſacrificing you to 


ſordid intereſt! Ah! Araminta, did you | 
do juſtice to my ſentiments? Thoſe eyes, 
thoſe lovely eyes, the ſweetneſs of which 


charms, enchants, tranſports into extaſy 


thoſe finely framed features, that air, that 


preſence, that ſhape, thoſe graces, that 
fprightly wit, that ſolid ſenſe, that heart 
ſuperior 
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aperior to all praiſe; thoſe are the riches 
which I eſteem. No, I will no longer 
complaia of the rigours of fortune, re- 
plied Araminta; I have, on the contrary, 
cauſe to praiſe them, How. ſweet is it 
to me to be beloved with ſuch delicacy! 
How agreeably do your ſentiments, dear 
Damon, flatter me! Our hearts are made 
for each other; nothing but their re- uni- 
on can render us happy; and had it not 
been for the (ſhall I call it happy or un- 
happy ?) event which has deprived me of 
all my riches, ſhould I ever have taſted ſo 
pure a pleaſure as that which I now feel? 
Too delicate, too fond, not to have crea» 
ted to myſelf imaginary pains, I ſhould 
perhaps have imputed your love to a 
motive of intereſt. Thanks to fortune, 
my fears are baniſhed, and my happineſs 
is ſure ; at leaſt I venture to flatter my- 
ſelf with that idea. 

What did Damon not do to expreſs 
to Araminta his extreme ſenſibility of all 
her kind and endearing words? tlc fell 
at her feet, His fighs, his tears, his 
lilence, ſpoke for him. lu ſuch a ſituation 
as Damon's was, filence is the moſt pa- 
thetic eloquence. 

Nothing appoſed the 0 of our 
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two lovers; they thought it time to ſeal 
it : the day was fixed for the celebration 
of their marriage. With what pleaſure 
did Damonſee that ſo-much- wiſhed-for day 
arrive! Every thing was ready for the 
ceremony, when Araminta was taken 
with a dizzineſs, the conſequences of 
which were dreadful. 

he ſmall-pox appeared upon her with 
the moſt alarming ſymptoms. Two days 
of illneſs brought her to the laſt extremi- 
ty. Damon is informed of Araminta's 
danger; he flies to her apartment, not- 
withſtanding her ſtrict command that he 
ſhould not come near her then. In what 
a condition does he find. her! A livid 
paleneſs, eyes which had loſt all their 
livelineſs, a difficulty of breathing, all 
ſeemed to portend a ſpeedy death. What 
ſight was this fora lover! Ah! Damon, 
ſaid ſhe, with a feeble and faultering 
voice, what have you done? Why have 
you diſobeyed my orders? Why are 
you come to diſturb my laſt moments? 
Your tenderneſs doubles my ſufferings, 
by increaſing the love of life, ſo natural 
to man. With what reluctance do I re- 
ſign myſelf to the will of heaven! Dear 
lover, dear huſband, you alone poſicis all 


my 
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my thoughts, even in thoſe moments 
when they ought to be far differently 
employed. How cruel is that idea of not 
ſeeing you again! Too deeply afflicted to 
be able to complain, Damon could not ut- 
ter a word. Dejectedneſs, anguiſh, tears, 
and heart-breaking ſighs, ſpoke ſufficient- 
ly for him. 

Heaven took pity on his ſufferings. Af- 
ter ſome days of alarming danger, Araminta 
began to mend, and there were hopes that 
ſhe might recover. Her youth and the 
goodneſs of her conſtitution ſaved her. 
What joy to Damon! with what tran- 
ſport did he receive the news of her re- 
covery! It muſt be owned, pain always 
heightens the enjoyment of pleaſure. The 
greater the fear of loſing Araminta had 
been, the ſweeter did the happineſs of 
poſſeſſing her ſeem to Damon. 

The young lady herſelf was not quite 
ſo contented; ſhe was afraid for her beau- 
ty. Not that, like moſt women, ſhe de- 
voted all her care, all her regard, and all 
her peace.of mind to ſo frivolous an ad- 
vantage. No, doubtleſs, Araminta thought 
too folidly to ſet any great value upon a 
thing fo frail, upon a flower which the 
leaſt breath of wind may fade: but that 
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beauty ſecured to her the heart of a lover 


tenderly beloved: could ſhe do otherwiſe 
than fear to loſe him? 

She was no ſooner out of danger than, 
not chuſing to be ſeen by Damon in the 
condition ſhe then was, ſhe ſent him word, 
that ſhe begged of him to let ſome time 
paſs before he came to her agaiv. Damon 
complained: but he loved; and conſe- 
quently obeyed, 

Araminta conſulted her glaſs every 
day; it taught her whether ſhe was to 
hope or fear. Her fluctuating between 
fear and hope ended. The maſk which 
disfigured her face dropt off, and all her 
features re-appeared as fine as before; her 
complexion reſumed its former delicacy ; ; 
ſhe never was ſo handiome. 

A thought comes into my head, laid 
ſhe one day to one of her friends, from 
whom ſhe kept nothing ſecret: you will 


think it a mad one; but I am determin— 


cd to try it, be the conſequence what it 
will. Damon loves me, I cannot doubt 
it ; but if that love is founded only on 
that little ſhare of beauty, ought |1 to 
expect to keep his heart long? It is 
on the poſſeſſion of the heart, that the 
happineſs of my life depends, Can 1 

| take 
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take too many precautions to be ſure of 
it? I will not have a tranſient happi- 
neſs; I ſhould feel too deeply any change 
therein. 

Neither abſence, nor the ſuppoſed loſs 
of all my riches, have been able to alter 
Damon. Let us fee whether his love will 
bear the loſs of my beauty. la vain was 
it remonſtrated to Araminta, that this 
would be too ſevere a trial; that in build- 
ing ſo high the fabric of her happineſs, 
ſhe ran a hazard of ſeeing the whole 
ſtructure tumbled down; that people 
become habituated to the figure of a per- 
ſon, and that the changes which happen 
to it are neither ſo great nor ſo ſudden 
as to endanger what ſhe apprehended; 
that at her age thoſe changes were to be. 
ſeen at ſo great a diſtance, that it was 


| filly to be uneaſy about it; that beſides, 


Damon, diſcovering every day in her a 
thouſand amiable qualities, would not e- 
ven perceive the diminution of her beau- 
ty: all was to no purpoſe. Immoveably 
fixed in her reſolution, ſhe wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to Damon. | 
elt is now that my misfortunes are 
* Paſt all remedy ; fortune has at length 
** exhauſted upon me all her ſpite. That 
B 4 | * beauty. 
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© beauty which women prize ſo much; 
* that beauty which was ſo dear to me, 
| © becauſe I believed all your affection for 
me owing to it; is for ever loſt, and 
Il with it the hope of being Damon's 
Wh „ bride Cruel reflection ! If you doubt 
. * the truth of what I ſay, let your own 
5 « eyes convince you. May I yet depend 
| „upon your heart ? I have nothing but 
| love to offer you; will that be enough 
« for Damon? It would be enough 
for the affectionate and unhappy Ara- 
© minta.” | 
140 | It will be enough for me too, cried 
Damon with tranſport, your affection can 
alone crown all my wiſhes. He flies to 
Araminta's. She expected his coming, 
.and had, with drugs prepared for the 
i | purpoſe, and applied to her face, entirely 
Wl alteied her countenance. Damon did 
. not know her, but by the emotion he 

| felt, What a moment was this for Ara- 
10 minta! her fate was going to be deter- 
1 mined ! ſhe loved to diſtraction, could 
1 ſlice be ealy ? 
1 No, Araminta, ſaid Damon, aſtoniſh- 
Ui i" ing, amazing as this alteration is, it ſhall 
1,8 not produce any in me; I ſtill am 
i the fame: wonderful as your beauty 
| Was, 
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was, it was not that which charmed 
me: the excellencies of your mind, the 
fwectneſs of your temper, and above all, 
that heart which would alone diſpenſe 


you from any other merit; theſe were 


the objects which inſpired me with a paſ- 
ſion, which will not end but with my 
life, Defer then no longer the comple» 
tion of my happineſs; let the ſacred rites 
of marriage unite us inſtantly. It was 
too much, my dear Damon, anſwered A- 
raminta, it was too much: you. ſhall be 
happy: you deſerve to be ſo; your heart 
is ſuch as mine deſires; nothing will from 
henceforth diſturb our felicity; all that I 
have done, was only to try you. You 
ſhall judge yourſelf whether 1 am ſtill 
worthy to pleaſe you. 

At theſe words ſhe wiped off the kind 
of maſk which disfigured her: never was 
ſhe ſo beautiful. What do 1 ſce, cried 
Damon, tranſported with turpriſe; do 
you know that my delicacy does not at 
all reliſh the trick you have played me? 
You doubt then of my ſiucerity, and of the 
continuance ot my love? I did not doubt 
it, Damon; but | was afraid of loſing 


your heart in loſing my beauty. l now 


am ſatisfied, and compleatly happy. I 
1 will. 
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will tell you more; the loſs of my for- 
tune was only an invention to try your 
love. 1 ſtill am miſtreſs of the ſame riches. 
What new objects of complaint! could 
you think me capable of being influenced 
by mercenary views? Ah! Araminla, 
did I deſerve ſuch ſuſpicion? 

Love undertook Araminta's defence: 
nothing could be laid to her charge but 
too much delicacy ; ſhe was ſoon juſtified 
in Damon's opinion. He fell at her knees, 
and beſought her no longer to oppoſe his 
happineſs. They were married the ſame 
day. Leſs huſband and wife than lovers, 
their union proved to them an inexhau- 
ſtible ſource of pleaſures. In an age in 
which men think they wrong themſelves 
in loving their wives, Damon's affection 


Was at firſt turned into ridicule, and a 


thouſand inſipid jokes were afterwards cut 
upon it. He ſtood them, and a general 
efteem ſucceeded the ill-placed raillery : 
ſuch is the uſual effect of virtue. Damon 
was ever after looked upon as the model 
of lovers and of huſbands. 
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EAR Bedford town, of antient fame, 

A red:hair'd plowman, Dick by 
name, 

Long liv'd, and long had been in love 

With Kate the cook-maid. of the Grove. . 

At length impatient. of delay, 

He bids her fix the nuptial day; 

The bluſhing nymph o'erſpread with 
greaſe, ... 

Cries, e'en, dear Richard, when you 
pleaſe. 

She ſaid—in raptures, Richard flies 

To kiſs the maid, and warmly cries, þ. 

Had you but ſaid as much before 

When now Kate's maſter op'd the door? ' 

For ſhame, quoth ſhe, then rakes the fire, 

Richard keep off, d'ye ſee the ſquire. 
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Dick turn'd, look'd filly, leer'd at Fate, 

And crept up cloſer to the grate. 

The ſquire facetious, young and gay, 

Had Richard known before to-day, 

And thus began, why, man, ſo ſad? 

What! does your Chri/ffmas prove ſo bad? 

I don't know, Sir, quoth Dict, for that, 

(Biting the corners of his hat) 

Not quite ſo well's one might deſire. 

That's bad indeed, replies the ſquire. 

Here, Kitty, quickly take the key, 

And fetch the large minc'd pie to me. 

Aye do ſo, Kate, quoth Dick behind, 

And bring the largeſt you can find. 

But, lo! the promis'd bleſſing comes, 

Well ſtor'd with ſweetmeats, ſpices, 
plumbs; 

Alluring fight! when thus the ſquire, 

Come, Dick, here's ſomething I require, 

To which if you will but comply, 

Your's ſhall be all the Chri/tmas pie. 

What, all? yes, all, the ſquire's reply. 

Know, Richard, then, the caſe is this, 


| You muſt forbear our Kate to kils; 


Quite from her dripping-pan remove, 
And never tell her more of love, 

Fate ſtar'd at this; Dick calt an eye 

Firſt on the wench, and then the pie. 
But 
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But judgment not to form in haſte, 
Permiſſion begs that he might taſte, 
Dick taſted, and the taſte approv'd, 
Then doubted which he better lov'd. 
Women, tis ſaid, are good, he cries, 
But are they half ſo good as pies ? 
To fix reſolve he ſtrove in vain, 
So wiſely aſk'd to taſte again. 
Again he taſtes, again approves, 
Nor longer doubts which beſt he loves : 
The trial's paſt, the contlict's over, 
And Kitty triumphs now no more; 
But fearing leſt the lighted maid 
Might lay the ladle o'er his head, 
He turns to the ſquire and makes reply, 
Sir, if you pleaſe, Pl! take the Pie. 
The pie! the ſquire repeats aloud, 
Well choſen, Dick, the pie was good. 
At this enrag'd, the furious cook 
Faſt hold her pow'rtul rival took; 
Dick knew her ſtrength, and bravely 
try'd 
To hold as faſt the other ſide : 
Each puil'd, nor pull d at laſt in vain, 
For oh! the platter ſplit in twain. 
Dick mad at this ſv ſad diſaſter, 
Now d——d the wench, and now her 
maſter, _ 
Stamp'd, 
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Stamp'd, ſwore aloud, and curſt his fate, 

Then view'd the pie—-and ſcratch'd his 
pate, ; 

But when he ſaw the luſcious greaſe, 

The fat and plumbs o'erſpread the place; 

To fave it from the jaws of Tray, 

Whoſe liquoriſh chops were faſt at play; 

In haſte he kneels upon the floor, 

And murmuring calls his Kitty whore. 

The angry nymph enrag'd anew, 

With all her force at Richard flew, 

The ſquire well pleas'd, ſtood laughing by, 

And cried, O Dick, you've ſpoiled the pie. 

He turn'd his head, and *gain to riſe, 

When oh ! too fatal to his eyes, 

Kate to compleat his dire diſgrace, 

With pie all o'er beſmeared his face. 

Tray, willing not a bit to looſe, 

Seizes faſt hold his plaiſter'd noſe; , 

Dick now began aloud to roar, 

And drives directly to the door, 1 

Nor ſees the ſpatter'd Pie, nor angry &. 
Ritty more. 
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6 INCE my waking thoughts have 
6 never been able to influence you in 
* my favour, I am reſolved to-try whe- 
* ther my dreams- can make any impreſ- 
* flon on you. To this end I ſhall give 
© you an account of a very odd one which 
* my fancy preſented to me laſt night, 
within a few hours after I left you. 

* Methought I was unaccountably con- 
veyed into the moſt delicious place mine 
eyes ever beheld: it was a large valley 
divided by a river of the pureſt water I 
had ever ſeen. The ground on each 
* {ide of it roſe by an eaſy aſcent, and was 
covered with flowers of an infinite vari- 
* ety, Which as they were reflected in the 
© water, doubled the beauties of this place, 
* or rather formed an imaginary ſcene 

| * more 


more beautiful than the real. On each 
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* fide of the river was a range of loſty 
© trees, whoſe boughs were loaded with 
* almoſt as many birds as leaves. Every 
© tree was full of harmony. 
© T had not gone far in this pleaſant 

© valley, when J perceived that it was ter- 
* minated by a moſt magnificent temple, 
© The ſtructure was antient and regular. 
© On the top of it was figured the god 
Saturn, in the ſame ſhape and dreſs that 
© the poets uſually repreſent Time. 
As | was advancing to ſatisfy my cu- 

© riofity by a nearer view, I was ſtopped 
© by an object far more beautitul than a- 
© ny I had before diſcovered in the whole 
place. I fancy, Madam, you will eaſi- 
© ly gueſs that this could hardly be any 
thing but yourſelf; in reality it was ſo; 
© you lay extended on the flowers by the 
* fide of the river, ſo that your hands, 
* which were thrown in a negligent poſ- 
* ture, alinoſt touched the water. Your 
© eyes were cloſed ; but if your ſleep de- 

© prived me of the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 
© them, it left me at leiſure to contem- 
6 2 ſeveral other char. ns, which diſup- 
© pear when your eyes are open. I could 

* not but admire the tranquillity you 
* llept 
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„ flept in, eſpecially when I conſidered 
the unealineſs you produce in lo many 
© others. 

While I was wholly taken up in theſe 
© reflexions, the doors of the temple flew 
open, with a very great noiſe ;z and lift- 
ing up mine eyes, I ſaw two figures, in 
human ſhape, coming into the valley. 
* Upon a nearer ſurvey, I found them to 
be Youth and Love The firſt was in- 
* circled with a kind of purple light, that 
* ſpread a glory over all the place; the 
* other held a flaming torch in his hand. 
* I could obſerve, that all the way as they 
came towards us, the colours of the 
flowers appeared more lively, the trees 
* ſhot out in bloſſoms, the birds threw 
* themſelves into pairs, and ſerenaded them 
* as they paſſed: the whole face of nature 
* glowed with new beauties. They were 
no ſooner arrived at the place where 
* you lay, than they ſeated themlelves 
on each fide of you. On their ap- 
* proach, methought | ſaw a new bloom 
* ariſe in your face, and new charms dif- 
* fuſe themſelves over your whole per- 
* ſon, You appeared more than mortal; 
but, to my great {urpriſe, continued fal 
, alleep, | 
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© aſleep, though the two deities made ſe- 

* veral gentle efforts to awaken you. 
After a ſhort time, Youth (diſplay- 
ing a pair of wings, which | had not be- 
* fore taken notice of) flew off. Love 
* ſtill remained, and holding the torch 
* which he had in his hand before your 
face, you ſtill appeared as beautiful as 
* ever. The glaring of the light in your 
* eyes at length awakened you; when, 
© to my great ſurpriſe, inſtead of acknow- 
© ledging the favour of the deity, you 
* frowned upon him, and ſtruck the torch 
© out of his hand, into the river. The 
god, after having regarded you with a 
look that ſpoke at once his pity and 
* diſpleaſure, flew away. Immediately 
© a kind of gloom overſpread the whole 
© place, At the ſame time 1 ſaw an hi- 
* deous ſpectre enter at one end of the 
© valley. His eyes were ſunk in his head, 
* his face was pale and withered, and his 
© ſkin puckered up in wrinkles. As he 
£ walked on the fides of the bank, the 
© river froze, the flowers faded, the trees 
* ſhed their bloſſoms, the birds dropped 
from off the boughs, and fell dead at 
« his feet. By theſe marks I knew him 
to 
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gg to be Old- age. You were ſeized with 
the utmoſt horror and amazement at 
his approach. You endeavoured to 
have fled, but the phantom caught 
* you in his arms. You may eaſily 
* gueſs at the change you ſuffered in 


play 
t be- 
Love 


orch 


Your . this embrace. For my own part, 
ul 26. though I am ſtill too full of the 
your . dreadful idea, I will not ſhock you 
won, with a deſcription of it. I was fo 


i aartled at the ſight, that my fleep 
you: immediately left me, and I found my- 
och. ſelf awake, at leiſure to conſider of a 
They. dream wich ſeems too extraordinary to 
. be without a meaning. I am, Madam, 


_ with the greateſt paſſion, 
tely 


dole Your moſt obedient, 
bi- 
the moſt humble ſervant, &. 
ad, 
his 
he 
the 
ees 
bed 
at 
1M 
to, 
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N one of the principal cities in Eng- 
land lived Lucius and Sapphira, bleſ- 

ſed with a moderate fortune, health, love, 
peace of mind, and two little darlings, 
a ſon and a daughter. They ſeemed to 
want for nothing as an addition to their 
happineſs, nor were they inſenſible of 
what they enjoyed z but with gratitude 
to heaven were inſtruments of good to all 
about them. Towards the cloſe of laſt ſum- 
mer, Lucius happening to be in company 
with ſome neighbouring gentlemen, who 
propoſed to waſte an hour or ſo at cards, 
he conſented more in complaiſance to o- 
thers taſte than his owa: like other ſpor- 
ters he met with a variety of fortune, (4 
Variety 
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variety more ſeducing than a continu» 
ance either of good or bad) and warmed 
with liquor, he was inconfiderately drawn 
in before the company broke up to in- 
volve himſelf more than his fortune could 


bear. The next day, on ſober reflection, 
he could not ſupport the thoughts of the 
diſtreſs his folly had brought on his Sap- 
phira and her little innocents; he had not 
courage to acquaint her with what hap- 
pened ; and whilſt in the midit of pangs 
he had hitherto been a ſtranger to, he was 
viſited, and again tempted by one of the 
laſt night's company to try fortune once 
more. In order to drown reflection, and 
in hopes of recovering his loſs, he flew to 
the fatal place, nor did he leave it till he 
had loſt his all. The conſequence of 
which was, that the next day, in deſpair 
indeſcribable, after writing. a letter to ac- 
quaint dapphira with what had happened, 
he ſhot himſelf through the head; the 
news of which deprived Sapphira ot her 
ſenles: ſhe is at preſent confined in a 
mad-houte, and the two little innocents, 
deſtitute of parents and fortune, have a 
troubleſome world to ſtruggle through, 
and are likely to feel all the miſeries that 
poverty, 
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poverty, and a ſervile dependence entail 
on the wretched. | 
A young lady who lived in the North, 
was on the point of marriage with a young 
gentleman whom ſhe was doatingly fond 
of, and by whom ſhe was as greatly be- 
loved: ſhe was at the ſame time admired 
by a perſon of high rank, but whoſe paſ- 
ſion, as he was already married, was con— 
ſequently diſhonourable. He was deter- 
mined however, at any rate, to indulge 
his vicious flame; but as ſhe was a perſon 
of the ſtricteſt honour, he was obliged to 
act cautiouſly, and keep his love a ſecret. 
Knowing her propenlity to gaming, he 
laid a ſnare for her into which ſhe fell, to 
the great diminution of her fortune. 'T his 
he took care to have repreſented with the 
moſt aggravating circumſtances to the 
gentleman to whom ſhe was engaged. His 
friends painred to him the dreadful incon- 
veniences of his taking a gameſter to wife; 
poverty, diſcaſe, and probably diſhonour 
to his bed were the likely conſequences : 
in a word, they managed matters ſo as to 
break off the match. Ihe villain who oc- 
calioned the breach between the lovers, 
notwithſtanding miſled his wicked ends; 
1 


1 


his addreſſes and propoſals met with con- 


tempt and abhorrence; yet though ſhe 
preſerved her chaſtity (a circumſtance 
very uncommon among female gameſters) 
the loſs of her intended ſpouſe, whom ſhe 
was diſtractedly fond of, threw her into 
a decline, which in a few months put an 
end to her life, 


EIDTE IDLE ILE-ITEITEILEILE- INES, 


THE 
CONNOISSEUR TAKEN-IN. 


NCE on a time, a Connoifſeur 
(A knowing one you may be ſure) 
A picture at an auction ſpied, 
Which he with d-ep attcation ey'd. 
(A wag had put it in his. way, 
To make him his vertu diſplay), 


And as it was as dark as pitch, 


He thought it venerably rich, 
To me it look'd moſt deviliſh grim, 
But *twas angelical to him. 
With rapture he each part explor'd, 
And its black beauties quite ador'd. 
cc By 


Ls 

* By G- d, a Rembrandt I. — ds, hc: 
* mellow! 

% Ay, ay, He never had his fellow. 

„What (eeping there — What 7aſte is 
here! 

& The /zghts how bright / the ſhades how 
clear / 

„ow nice the touch /—the hue how 
&« fine / | 

And then th*efeds—immenſe! divine!” 

When he had peep'd at ev'ry part, 

And run thro' all the terms of art, 

Which parrot-like, he'd got by heart, 

He bid away, and 1n a trice 

Secur*d it at a monſtrous price. 

Charm'd with his bargain, home he 
hies, 

But, oh! how vaſt was his ſurprize, 

To find, upon a cloſer view, 

That, ſpite of keeping, taſte and hue, 

His friend Tom Brus# the picture 

drew. 9 
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„ T H E 
ſte i WATER or FOLLY. 
how | A N 


ORIENTAL TALE. 


HE ſage Aboul-caſem, having diſco- 

vercd by his {kill in aſtrology, that 
Uthe water of the town where he dwelt | 
'ould fall the next year under the influ- 
nce of ſuch a ſtrange planet, that whoe- 
er drank of it would become fooliſh; re- 
plved to exempt himſelf from the com- 


nd honour from being the only wiſe man 
the town. Accordingly he provided a 
eſervoir, which he filled with a ſufficient 
uantity of the preſent year's water, that 
e might be in no neceſſity of drinking 
lat of the fatal year. This prediction 
as at length verified, and the firſt ap- 
earances of the univerſal folly gave him 
reat delight; but folly not being of a 
ature to amuſe long, he ſoon grew weary 

f ſo inhuman a pleaſure. He ſoon found 

U E Jimſelf deprived of all the joys and conve- 
iences of ſociety. No creature could 
C give 


Ure 


on diſaſter, and propoſed great pleaſure 


. 


give a reaſonable anſwer. He aſked one 
what o' clock it was, who told him that 
corn was at two ſequins a-buſhel. He 
enquired what news of another; who an- 
ſwered, that ſalt was an excellent thing to 
butter fiſh with. He tried others, and 
found their replies equally remote from 
the queſtion, which made him almoſt as mad 
as the water had made them. Yet he ob- 
ſerved, that all lived eaſy and ſociable with 
one another, and perfectly well ſatisfied 
with their own condition. Tired at length 
with the ſolitary ſtate to which his ſingular 
wiſdom had reduced him, he renounced the 
ſublime advantages of it, in order to par- 
take of the common happineſs, drank the 
water, and mingled with the fools, 
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| FITTED 
ELL War WI" ow I" 0 0 oo or 


1 u R 
GENEROUS HUSBAND: 


OR, THE 


AMOURS or ARABELLA, 


HE firſt impreſſions that love makes 

on us are the ſtrongeſt, nor can 
they be removed by the commands of 
parents, intereſt, or prudence: how un- 
happy then are thoſe ladies, who, for 
the alliance of families, titles, or private 
views, are torn from the arms of thoſe 
they love, to be married by mercenary 
fathers to men they can ſcarce endure. 
Clerimont, a gentleman of fortune, loved 
a lady, beautiful, yo.ng, and rich: their 
loves ſeemed ſo much the more happy, 
becauſe it was approved of by their pa- 
rents, who deſigned to marry them. A- 
rabella, for ſuch was the lady's name, 
looked on Clerimont as her buſband, and 
gave herſelf therefore a liberty to indulge 
a paſſion which ſhe thought it her duty 
to increaſe ; Clerimont was as fond of his 
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Arabclla, and flattered himſelf -with the 
greateſt happineſs in living with a woman 
whoſe love was mutual. While the writ- 
ings for the marriage were drawing, the 
young lady went to one of the theatres 
to ſee a favourite play; in the middle or 
the firſt act, Cleanthes, a young nobleman 
of the firſt rank, came into the ſame 
box where Arabella ſat : her mein, her 
charms, and her wit, raiſed in him a 
ſudden paſſion, he knew not how to ac- 
count for: He gazed, he ſighed, he lov- 
ed. When the play was over, he con- 
ducted her through the crowd to her 
chair, and was agrecably ſurprized, when 
he ſaw her ſervant, to find it the hvery 
of a gentleman he was very well acquaint- 
ed with, The next morning he waited 
on. Arabella's father, and enquired after 
his new charmer : and as ſoon as he heard 
it was his daughter, he made propoſals for 
marrying her. The old gentleman, when 
he was recovered from his ſurprize, and 
found the young nobleman ferious in his 
demands, thought the match too advanta- 
geous not to be made up as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble; they agreed to have her jointure 
ſettled that afternoon 3 the marriage con- 
ſummated the next morning. Cleanthes 

would 
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would fain have ſeen the lady: but her 
father ſaid, it was not ſo proper, till he 
had acquainted her with his intentions. 
Cleanthes hurried to his lawyer to give 
inſtructions for the ſettlements; and the 
old gentleman ſent for Arabella, to inform 
her of his new engagement: But what 
words can deſcribe her wonder, and the 
various effects of love, grief and deſpair, 
whilſt ſhe received the charge of giving 
the next morning her hand in marriage 
to a lover ſhe knew nothing of. In vain 
were all her tears, prayers and intreaties; 
no reproaches of injuſtice to Clerimont, 
no argument of future mifery to herſelf, 
nor all the ſoft perſuaſions of paternal love 
could ſet aſide the prevailing arguments 
ot grandeur, title and riches. Her fa- 
ther was ſevere, and would be obeyed, 
and havghtily urged, that it was nothing 
but her duty to comply: he threatned her 
with violence, if the reſiſted his will, and 
with an imperious command, left her in 
all the anguiſh of a deſperate maiden. 
Scarce had the recovered her ſenſes, when 
the found means to ſend this news to her 
Clerimont's lodgings ; but he was unhap- 
pily gone for x day or two to a country- 
houſe he had ina neighbouring village, to 
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ordet ſome repairs for the better reception 
of Arabella, The next morning, which 
was to bring her miſery and a huſband, 
arrives, after a night ſpent in tears, hopes 


and deſpair; her father enters her cham- 


ber, renews his reaſons of intereſt, power 
and wealth, but finds her {till inflexible. 
As he knew nothing could move her, but 
perſuading her it was her duty; he threat- 
ened her with the heavieſt curſes in caſe 
of diſobedience. In fine, amidſt the hor- 
rors of ſuch a guilt, amidſt the tender 
thoughts of Clerimont, and the fears of a 
father's curſe, ſhe ſuffered herſelf to be 
dragged to the altar, perceiving it impoſſi- 
ble to avoid the ſacrifice. | After the ce- 
remony ſhe was conducted to her lord's 
houſe, where, if pomp, titles and riches, 


could give happineſs with a man ſhe did 


not love, none could be more happy than 
Arabella; but in the publick joy the leem- 


ed diſcontented, and broken ſighs, and de- 


jected looks, betrayed the inward ſorrow 
of her heart. Clerimont heard the next 
day of Arabella's marriage: and after be- 
ing informed of the particulars, he could 
not bear to continue in London, but took 
poſi-horſes immediately for Paris under 
all the grief a 3 lover could 

bear. 


\ 
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bear. Arabella's huſband was good hu- 
moured,complaiſant, and paſſionately fond 
of her; preventing every wiſh by giving 
her every thing ſhe could deſite: but love 
is very unjuſt ; ſhe could only repay the 
tenderneſs of. her huſband with a cold in- 
difference; which he perceived, and was 
ſenſibly affected, though he knew not ſhe 
loved any other perſon. He continued 
his earneſt endeavours to pleaſe, but with- 
out any ſucceſs. At this time, a friend 
of his arrived from Paris, and told him, 
without any deſign, of the former love 
of Arabella and Clerimont. He was thun- 
derſtruck with the news, and never en- 
quired more into the cauſe of her cold- 
neſs to him: he was convinced of her 
virtue, as ſhe was ſtrict in her behaviour, 
cautious of her company, regular in her 
family, ſhewing great reſpect to him, but 
no t:nderneſs; and he ſaw with grief, it 
was her good ſenſe only, not her inclina- 
tion, which made her dutiful to him. 
He admired her conduct, but complained 
of his own bad fortune. Among other 
ſolitary amuſements, Arabella uſed to di- 
vert her melancholy in deſiguing land- 
KKips, which the did to perfection: in all 
ber deſigus, (her paſſions and thoughts 
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being ſtill fixed on Clerimont) you might 
find that unhappy lover ; ſometimes as a 
deſpairing ſhepherd under the covert of a 
willow; ſometimes as a gay roving ſwain 
among a troop of country laſſes; juſt as 
her hope or fear ditated, Cleanthes, ha- 
ving often feen Clerimont in publick pla- 
ces, and knowing his perſon, felt inex- 
preſſible anguiſh to ſee the heart of his 
wife ſo ſenſibly affected towards his rival; 
but he was quite overwhelmed with grief, 
when he ſaw her hang theſe pictures by 
her bedüde, that fo her lover might be 
the firſt object that appeared to her when 
ſhe awaked ; and one morning while her 
huſband, who deſerved the utmoſt pity, 
{cemed to be faſt aſleep, he was ſo unhap- 
Py as to hear her figh, as ſhe looked on 
thoſe lindſkips, aud in a paſſionate tone 
cry out, My dear, dear Clerimont !J— 
But even this declaration moved not 
Cleanthes to ſhew any reſentment, but if 
poſſible he redoubled his tenderneſs, hop- 
ing that might wean her from a paſſion ſo 
ill placed. Almoſt two years he ſpent in 
this condition, Without being able to 
change in the leaſt the heart of his Ara» 
bella; when deſpairing of her love, he 
reſolved to make a campaign in Flanders ; 
where, 
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where, in a deſperate attempt which he 
had voluntarily undertaken, according to 
his wiſhes, he received two mortal wounds. 
He was carried to his tent, where, finding 
ſome ſtrength remaining, he called for pen 


and paper; and wrote the following letter 
to her: | 


% My dear Arabella, 

I would have ſaid wife, had 1 not 
© been convinced that name is hateful to 
* you: as this is the laſt letter you will 
« ever receive from me, I muſt teftify in 
„ it my grief, for having been the occaſion 
* of the miſery I am ſenſible you felt in 
your loſing Clerimont: but had I known, 
*© my Arabella, your heart had been pre- 
« engaged, I would not have parted you 
te from the man you ſo tenderly loved, to 
have joined you to a huſband you could 
© never endure. That I loved you, by 
e my actions you may be ſatisfied ; but 
e fhould any doubt remain, think what I 
+ muſt have felt, rather than give you any 
+ uneaſineſs in reproaching when 1 have 
e beheld the happy Clerimont in every 
* room, nay by your bedſide, to be the 
object of your wiſhes. When | have 
heard you ligh for him, and paſſionate- 
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. | 
ly call for him. This I filently ſuffered 
* 1 ſaw you indulge a paſſion you ſhould 
* have ſtrove to ſtifle. ——-I wiſhed/you 
& could have loved me, but wiſhed in 
% yain : I am now within a few moments 
of death; and in theſe laſt words I de- 
„ fire that no unhappy remembrance of 
„ what is paſt may ever diſturb the. plea- 
„ ſure which you will ſaon be at liberty 
* to enjoy with your Clerimont. 
“Could you have loved me, we both 
© might have been happy; but your firſt 
© love had made too ſtrong an impreſſion 
eto be eraſed. You may be happy with 
„ Clerimont, but can never have a more 
loving huſband than 1h 

| « Your expiring 
+ CLEANTHES.” 


The news of Cleanthes's death, accom- 
panied with this letter, flung her into an 
extreme grief; but when his body was 


brought home from the army, to be inter- 


red with his anceſtors, ſne would have 1a+ 
crificed herſelf, that ſhe might give him 
her life, becauſe ſhe did not give him her 
heart. As ſoon as ſhe called to her mind 
the love, merit and tenderneſs of her hufſ-- 
band, with reproachies on her ſtars, her 

| love, 
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love, and her father, ſhe flung herſelf in- 
to all the agonies of rage and madneſs. 
So violent a ſtate brought on a burning 
fever, which in a few days terminated in 
the death of a woman, who died unhap- 
pily for being married to the man ſhe could 
not love, and who might have lived hap- 
py with the man ſhe did. 
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NANCY or THE VALE. 


HE weſtern ſky was purpled o'er. 
With ev'ry plealing ray ; 
And flocks reviving felt no more. 
The ſultry heats of day; 


When from an hazle's artleſs bower- 
Soft warbled Strephon's tongue; 
He bleſt the ſcene, he bleſt the hour, 

While Naucy's praiſe he ſung; 


„Let fops with fi kle falſhood range 
The paths of wanton, love, 
Whilſt weeping maids lament their change, 


And ſadden ev'ry grove; 
C6 But 
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But endleſs bleſſings crown the day 
I faw fair Eſham's dale! 
And ev'ry bleſſing find its way 
To Nancy of the Vale. 


*F was from Avona's banks the maid 
Diffns'd her lovely beams ; 

And ev'ry ſhining glance diſplay'd 
The Naiad of the ſtreams. 


Soft as the wild-duck's tender young, 
That float on Avoa's tide ; 

Bright as the water lily, ſprung, 
And glittering near its fide : 


Freſh as the bord'ring flow'rs, her bloom 
Her eye all mild to view ; 

The little halcyon's azure plume 
Was never half ſo blue. 


Her ſhape was like the reed fo ſleek, 
So taper, ſtrait, and fair; : 
Her dimpled ſmile, her bluſhing cheek, 
How charming ſweet they were. 


Far in the winding Vale retir'd, 
This peerleſs bud I found: 
And ſhadowing rocks and woods conſpir'd 
To fence her beauties round. 
That 
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That Nature in ſo lone a dell 
Should form a nymph fo ſweet ! 
Or Fortune to her ſecret cell 
Conduct my wand'ring feet! 


Gay lordings ſought her for their bride, 
But ſhe would neer incline: 

% Prove to your equals true,” ſhe cry'd, 
As I will prove to mine. 


“ *Tis Strephon, on the mountain's brow, 
„ Has won my right good will; 

* To him 1 gave my plighted vow, 
With him PI climb the hill.“ 


Strack with her charms and gentle n 
I claſp*d the conſtant fair; 

To her alone I gave my youth, 
And vow my future care. 


And when this vow ſhall faithleſs prove, 
Or Ithoſe charms forego; 

The ſtream that ſaw our tender love, 
That ſtream ſhall ceaſe to flow. 


THE 
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TOM WILDAIR. 


OM WiI pal was a ſtudent of the 
Inner-Temple, and had ſpent his 

time, ſince he left the univerſity for that 
place, in common diverſions of men of 
faſhion ; that is, to ſay, in whoring, drink- 
ing nd gaming. The two former vices 
he had from his father; but was led into 
the 1:{t by the converſation of a partizan 
of the Myrmidons, who had chambers near 
kim. His allowance from his father was 
a very plentiful one for a man of ſenſe, 
but as ſcanty for a modern fine gentleman. 
His frequent loſſes had reduced him to ſo 
neceſlitous a condition, that his lodgings 
Ware always haunted by impatient credi- 
tors, and all his thoughts employed in con- 
triving low methods to ſupport himſelf in 
a way of life from which he knew not how 
to retreat, and in which he wanted means 
to 
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to proceed. There is never wanting ſyme 
good-natured' perſon to ſend a man an ac- 
count of what he has no mind to hear; 
therefore many epiſtles were conveyed to 
the father of this extravagant, to inform 
him of the company, the pleaſures, the 
diſtrefles and entertainments, in which bis 
ſon paſſed his time. The old fellow re- 
ceived theſe advices with all the pain of a 
parent, but frequently conſulted his pillow 
to know how to behave himſelt on ſuch 
important occaſions, as the welfare of bis 
ſon, and the ſafety of his fortune, After 
many agitations of rind, he reflected, that 
neceſiity was the uſual ſnare which made 
men fall into meanneſs; and that a liberal 
fortune generally made a liberal mind; 
he reſolved therefore to ſave him from his 
ruin, by giving him opportunities of knows 
ivg what it is to be at eaſe, and incloſed 
to him the following order upon Sir [ie | 
ſtram Caſh, 


<S1R, 
% Pray pay to Mr. Tho. Wildair, or 
* order, the ſum of one thouſand 
_ * pounds, and place it to the account 
of, yours, 
„ Hunenzr WIL DAI.“ 
Tom 
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Tom was ſo aſtoniſhed at the receipt of 
this order, that though he knew it to be 
his father's hand, and that he had always 
large ſums at Sir Triſtram's; yet a thou- 


{and pounds was a truſt of which his con- 


duct had always made him appear ſo little 
capable, that he kept bis note by bim, till 
he wrote to his father the following letter. 


* Honoured Father, 


Have received an order under your 


66 hand for a thouſand pounds, in 
« words at length, and I think 1 could 
&© ſwear it is your hand. I have looked 
e it over twenty thouſand times. There 
« js in plain letters, T,H,O,U,S,A,N,D; 
% and after it the letters, P, O, U, N, D, S. I 
have it ſtill by me, and ſhall, I believe, 5 
continue reading it till] hear from you.“ 


The old gentleman took no manner of 
notice of the receipt of this letter; but 
ſent him another order for three thouſand 
pounds more. His amazement on this 
letter was unſpeakable. He immediately 
double-locked his door, and fat down 
carefully to reading and comparing both 
his orders. After he had read thein till 
he was half mad, he walked ſix or ſeven 
turns 
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turns in his chamber, then opens his door, 
then locks it again, and to examine 
thoroughly this matter, he locks his door 
again, puts his table and chairs againſt it 
then goes into his cloſet, and locking him- 
ſelf in, read his notes over again about 
nineteen times, which did but increaſe his 
aſtoniſnment. Soon after he began to 
recollet many ſtories he had formerly 
heard of perſons who had been poſſeſſed 
with imaginations and appearances which 
had no foundation in nature, but had been 
taken with a ſudden madneſs in the midſt 
of a ſeeming clear and untainted reaſon, 
This made him very gravely conclude he 
was out of his wits; and with a deſign to 
compoſe himſelf he immediately betakes 
himſclt to his nightcap, with a reſolation 
to fleep himſelf into his former poverty 
and ſenſes. To bed therefore he goes at 
noon-day, but ſoon roſe again, and refolved 
to viſit Sir Triſtram upon this occaſion, 
He did fo, and dined with the knight, ex- 
pecting he would mention ſome advice 
from his father about paying his money; 
but no-ſuch thing being ſaid, Look ye, 
Sir Triſtram (ſaid he) you are to know, 
that an affair has happened, which'—— — 
Look ye (ſays Sir Triſtram) I kaow, Mr. 

| * Wildair, 


—— —— > — 
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* Wildair, you are going to defire me to 
© advance; but the late call of the bank, 
* where I have not yet made up my laſt 


* payments, has obliged me*—Tom 1n- 


terrupted him by ſhewing him the bill for 
a thouſand pounds. When he had look- 
ed at it for a convenient time, and as often 
ſurveyed Tom's looks and countenance z 
look you, Mr. Wildair, a thouſand 
pounds — Before he could proceed, he 
ſhewed bim the order for three thouſand 
more. —-vir Triſtram examined the orders 
at the light, and finding at the writing 
the name, there was a certain ſtroke in 
one letter, which the father and he had 
agreed ſhould be to ſuch directions as he 
deſir ed might be more immediately honours 
ed, he forthwith pays the money. The 
poſſeſſion of four thouſand pounds gave 
my young geutleman a new: triin of 
thoughts: He began to reflect upon his 


birth, the great expectations he was born 


to, and the unluitable ways he had long 
purſued. Inſtead of that unthinking crea» 
ture he was before, he 1s now provident, 
generous, and diſcreet. The father and 
ſon hold an exact and regular correſpon- 
dence, with mutual and unreſerved confi- 


dence in each other. The ſon looks upon 
his 
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his father as the beſt tenant he could have 
in the country, and the father finds his ſon 
the moſt ſafe banker he could have in the 
city. 
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FIGN, ſaint- like tenant of the dale, 
D To guide my nightly way | 
To yonder fire that chears the vale 

With hoſpitable ray. 


For here, deſerted, as I tread 
With fainting ſteps and flow, 

The wild, immeaſurable {pread, : 
Seems lengthening as 1 go. 


beben thy ſon, the lage replies, 
To tempt the lonely gloom, 

For yonder faithleſs phantom flies 
To lure thee to thy doom. 


Here to the houlcleſs child of want 
My door is open till, 
Aud 
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And though my portion 1s but ſcant, 
I give it with good will, 


Then turn to-night, and freely ſhare, 
Whate'er my cell beſtows, 

My ruſhy couch and frugal fare, 
My blefling and repoſe. 


No flocks, that range the valley free, 
To flaughter 1 condemn ; 


Taught by that power that pities me, 
I tearn to pity them. 


But from the mountain's graſſy ſide 
A guviltlefs feaſt I bring; 

A ſcrip with herbs and fruits ſupply'd, 
And water from the ſpring. 


Then traw'ller turn, thy cares forego, 


For earth · born cares are wrong; 
« Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.“ 


Soft as the dew from heav'n deſcends, 
His gentle accents fell, 

The modeſt ſtranger lowly bends, 
And follows to the cell, 


Far 


ar 
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Far in a wilderneſs obſcure 
The lonely manſion lay, 
A refuge to th' unſhelter'd poor, 
And ſtrangers led aſtray. 


No ſtores beneath its heal thatch 


Requir'd a maſter's care, 
But th' door, op' ning with a latch, 
Receiv'd the harmleſs pair. 


And now, when buſy crowds retire 
ro take their evening reſt, 

The hermit trim'd his pleaſant fire, 
And chear'd his penſive gueſt: 


And ſpread his vegetable ore, 
And paily preſt and ſmil'd, 

And, ſkil'd in legendary lore, 
The ling'ring hours beguil'd. 


While round, in ſympathetic mirth, 
Its tricks the kitten tries, 

The cricket chirrups in the hearth, 
The crackling faggot flies. 


But nothing mindful could aſſuage 
The penſive ſtranger's woe, 

For grief had ſeiz'd his early age, 
And tears would often flow. 


His 
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1" Vis riſing cares the hermit ſpy'd, 

| With anſwering care oppreſt ; 

Wi And whence, unhappy youth, he wor | 
0 The ſorrows of thy breaſt ? 


From better habitations ſparn'd, 
Reluctant doſt thou rove, 

Or grieve for friendſhip unreturn'd, 

| Or unregarded love ? 


Alas! the joys that fortune te d 

Jl Are trifling and decay 

| And thoſe who prize the paultty things, 
| More trifling {till than they. 


Say, what is friendſhip? but a name, 

A charm that lulls to ſleep : | 

| | A ſhade tbat follows wealth or fame, 

| | But leaves the wretch to weep. 
il 
| 
1 
| 


1 And what is love? an empty ſound, 

10 Ihe modern fair one's jeſt; 

On earth unſeen, or only found 
1o warm the turtle's neſt, 


For ſhame, fond youth, thy ſorrows huſh, 
And ſpurn the ſex, hf ſaid; 

| But while he ſpoke, a riſing bluſh 

1 His love-lorn gueſt betray'd. | 

| | Surpriz'd 
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Surpriz'd he ſees new beauty riſe 
Expanding to the view, 

Like colours o'er the morning ſkies, 
As bright, as tranſient too. 


The baſhful look, the riſing breaſt, 
Alternate ſpread alarms ; 

The lovely ſtranger ſtands conteſt 
A maid in all her charms, 


And ah! forgive a ſtranger rude, 

A thing forlorn, ſhe cry'd, 
. Whoſe feet unhallowed thus intrude 
Where heav'n and you reſide. 


Forgive, and let thy piteous care 
A heart's diſtreſs allay, 

That ſecks repoſe, but finds deſpair 
Companion of the way. 


My father liv'd, of high degree 
Remote beſide the T'yne, 

And as he had but ooly me, 
His opulence was mine. 


To win me from his tender arms 
Unnumber'd ſuitors came, 


Their chief pretence my flitter'd charms, 


My wealth perhaps their aim. 


Each 
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Each hour the mercenary crowd 
With glict'ring proffers ſtrove; 
Among the reſt young Edwin bow'd, 
Who offered only love, 


In humble ſimpleſt habit clad, 
No wealth or power had he; 
Wiſdom and worth were all he had, 
But theſe were all to me. 


Whene'er he ſpoke amidſt the train, 
How would my heart attend! 

And ſtill delighted e'en to pain, 
How ſigh for ſuch a friend! 


And when a little reſt 1 ſought 
In fleep's refreſhing arms, 

How have I mended what he taught, 
And lent him fancied charms! 


Yet ſtill and hapleſs be the hour, 
I ſpurn'd him from my fide, 
And till with ill-diſlembled power 

Repaid his love with pride, 


Till, quite dejected with my ſcorn, 
He left me to deplore, 

And ſought a ſolitude forlorn, 
And ne'er was heard of more. 


The 
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Then ſince he periſh'd by my fault, 
This pilgrimage I pay, 

P1 ſeek the ſolitude he ſought, 

And ſtretch me where he lay. 


And there in ſhelt'ring thicket hid, 
Pit linger till I die; 

Twas thus for me my lover did, 
And ſo for him will J. 


Thou ſhalt not thus, the hermit cry'd, 
And claſp'd her to his breaſt: 

Th' aſtonif{h'd fair-one turn'd to chide; 
' I was Edwin's ſelf that preſt. | 


For now no longer could he hide 
What firſt to hide he ſtrove; 

His looks reſume their youthful pride, 
And fluſh with honeſt love. 


Turn, Angelina, ever dear, 
My charmer, turn to ſee 
Thy own, thy long loſt Edwin here, 
Reſtor'd to love and thee, 


Thus let me hold thee to my heart, 
And every care reſign, 
And we ſhall never, never part, 


O thou! my all that's mine. 
N D | No, 
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No, never from this hour to part, 
Our love ſhall till be new, 
And the laſt ſigh that rends thy heart 
Shall break thy Edwin's too. 


Here amidſt ſtreams and bow'rs we'll rove, 
From lawn to woodland ſtray, 

Bleſt as the ſongſters of the grove, 
And innocent as they, 


To all that want, and all that wail, 
Our pity ſhall be given, 

And when this life of love ſhall fail, 
We'll love it o'er in heav'n. 


FEXEEXE ATI RAE Ys 
THE 
STORY or Two SAILORS, 


With their Letter to 


KING CHARLES IL. 


TACK OC U M and Tom Splice- 
well, two ſailors, who had been ſome 
tine on ſhore, in the reizn of king Charles 
the ſecord, and had ſpent the produce of 
their laſt voyage; after a ſmall time, their 
Wapping landlady, who was called mother 
| Vouble- 
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Double-Score, began not only to look 
coldly upon them, but alſo, according to 
cuſtom, when their money was gone, to 
behave roughly towards them ; and they 
not being entered again in any ſervice, 
began now to ſcheme how they ſhould 
raiſe a little money for their preſent ule; 
and, after ſeveral propoſals made between 
them, that ſtill met with ſome objections, 
one of them at length ſaid-——Zoons ! 
meſſmate, what think you of a trip or two, 
for a venture, o'privateering about theſe 
coaſts a little? In my mind, we might 
pick up a prize or two, withoat firing a 
ſhot. Ay, replied the other, but ſuppoſe 
we ſhould be taken; will not a court 
martial hang us for pirates? Zoons ! ſaid 
the other, we muſt take what care we can 
not to be taken; and be ſure to cruiſe out 
of this latitude, leſt we ſhould be known 
by our rigging. And if we ſhould chance 
to be chaſed, why we mutt crowd all the 
ſail that we can, and be ſure never to 
ſtrike as long as we can ſwim above was 
ter, 

To be brief, after ſome little debate, 
they reſolved upon a venture; and out 
they (et, with no other weapons of offence, 
or defence, than a couple of great broom- 
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ſticks. When they were got into the 
fields, a little way from town, one of them, 
ſeeing a gentleman coming towards them 
pretty well drefled, ſays to the other, 
Damn me, Jack ! this is a prize worth 
boarding : ſhall we bring him too? He 
ſeems well rigged and loaded. So he does, 
replied the other; and with that, they 
both made ready for the attack. When 
the gentleman came to them, they both 
brandiſhed their weapons; and he, who 
was commodore, ſaluted him as follows : 
Damn my blood, by boy, — we mult 
have ſome money with you ! or elſe, by 
G—d, you muſt have a broadſide ! The 
gentleman finding by their arms, manner 
and language, that they were but young 
in their buſineſs, anſwered them thus : 
Well, gentlemen, as you ſeem to be ſailors, 
and good hearty cocks, do not uſe me ill, 
and you ſhall be welcome to what money 
1 have about me, with all my heart, was 
it ten times as much. With that, he pre- 
ſented them with about three ſhillings 
and ſixpence. Here, gentlemen, ſaid he, 
is all the money | have at preſent, and I 
wiſh it was more for your ſakes. The, 
ſailors ſeeing the gentleman ſo good na- 
tured, ſcemed quite ſatisſied; took the 
money, 
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money, told him it was enough, and wiſh- 
ed him a good voyage. But they had not 
gone far with their booty, before they 
were purſued ; for the gentleman telling 
the adventure juſt after to ſome people 
that he met, the poſſe was raiſed; and, in 
leſs than half an hour, one of them was 
taken ; the other, by ſome means or other, 
made his eſcape. The next ſeſſions at the 
Old Bailey, my young commodore was 
convicted ,of felony, and ſentenced to be 
hanged, though the fimplicity of his pro- 
ceeding made many people ſorry for him, 
After this misfortune, his fellow adven- 
turer was 1n great perplexity, though he 
had eſcaped himſelf; for no body had yet 
enquiredor ſought after him about it. But 


Jack reſolved to ſpare no pains; and, if 


poſſible, to ſave his poor meflmate's life. 
And being one day at the rendezvous, 
talking about it, with another of their old 
ſhipmates, after ſeveral methods had been 
propoſed between them, and all fell to 
the ground, Jack boldly cries—'Sblood, 
Tom! I have a good mind to write a let- 
ter for him to the king myſelf. I am 
told no body elſe can pardon hun ; and I 
fancy that would be the moſt likely way 
to do the buſineſs; only I cannot tell who 
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to get to carry it, and deliver it to him. 
Zoons! cries the other, I like your icheme, 
Jack! and if you can write it, I will go 
along with you, add we will carry it to 
kim ourſelves, and then we ſhall be ſure 
that he will have it, for Þ never ſaw the 
king in my hfe. Nor I neither, replies 
the other; and by Gd, Tom! if you 
will go with me to him, I will write a let- 
ter immediately; the other conſenting, 
Jack called immediately for a pen, ink and 
paper; but as he was going to begin his 
polite epiſtle, a great blotch of ink dropped 
from his pen, upon the top of his pa- 
per. Jack never called for any more; 
but wiping it with his finger along 
the ſheet, he began, and wrote as fol- 
lows : 


“An pleaſe your kingthip, 

© This is to let you to no, that my 

< mcflmate, Tom Splicewell, is condem- 
* ned to be hanged ; for you mult no, that 
« he was fooliſh enuff to ſet out a priva- 
e tearing, without applying to the admi- 
e ralty forleavc; and the firſt prize he took, 
„“ gave tum inteligenſe of his courſe ; fo 
„that he was chaced by a holy tquadron, 
„e and ſoon after taken and carried into 
port. 
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„ port. However, he's a very honeſt 
„ fello, I aſhure you, and by G—d, as 
* gode a ſeman as ever ſtept between ſtem 
„and ſtarn. He ſhall not and ſplice, reef 
% and handle a fail, ſtear and rig a ſhip, 
„ with cer a man in the navee, and that's 
* a bould word. And if youle be fo 
* kind as to order his diſcharge, I dare 
„ ſware he'll never be gilty of ſuch a no- 
ther cryme, as long as he lives, which 
will alſo very much oblyge 
% Your humbie ſervant, 

| FW jack Ocum.. 
From the Ship Alehouſe 
„ in Wapping, Witneſs, 

„ Thomas Fliplove, ſhipmate.““ 


When Jack had finiſhed the above let- 
ter, and the other had ſet his hand to it 
as a proof of his approbation, and the 
truth of its contents, they ſealed it up, 
aud di ected it as follows: 

This for the king 
„ with ſpeed.“ 


As ſoon as this was done, without fur- 
ther delay, out they ſet, to deliver their 


letter as directed; and all the way they 


went, they enquired where the king liv- 
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ed. At laſt, when they .came into the 


Strand, near Charing-croſs, a gentleman, 
who was juſt come from St James's, hear- 


ing them enquire ſo earnelily after the 


king, and ſeeing they were ſailors, ſept 
up to them, and demanded thus: Hark 
ye, my lads, what do ye want with the 
king, pray? Have you an expreſs for his 
majeſty? An expreſs! no! (anſwers one 
of them) we have no expreſs, nor do not 
know what you mean; but we have got 
a letter for him, and want to deliver it to 
him, if we can, What! (replies the gen- 
tleman) to the king himſelf ? King him- 
telf ! ay, to the king himſelf ; (cried the 
ſailor) ſuppoſe it was to the lord high ad- 
miral ; what of that ? Why, my lad (re- 
plied the gentleman) if it be a thing of 
conſequence, you may very eaſily ſee the 
king, for he is now walking in the Mall; 
I ſaw him there within theſe ten minutes 
myſelf— What, Sir, (demands Jack) is he 
walking there alone? No, replies the gen- 
tleman, there are a great many of the no- 
bility and gentry along with him. How 
may a body know then, cries Jack, which 
is he? Why, ſays the gentleman again, 
the King is a very tall, black man, and 


you may know him by a ſtar on his left 
bre aſt, 
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breaſt, and a blue ribbon hanging from 
his neck. 

By this time a 255 eder of peogle 
were gathered about the ſailors z and hear- 
ing what had paſſed betwixt them and the 
gentleman (as above) after the ſailors had 
thanked him, they proceeded ; and the 
mob reſolved to bear them company in 
their embaſſy. So that, by that time they 
were got to the Park, their attendance 
was encreaſed to ſeveral hundreds, But 
juſt as they came to the end of the Mall, 
they happened to meet a nobleman, who. 
in ſome meaſure anſwered the deſcription 
which the gentleman had given of the 
king, being a knight of the garter, with 
his ſtar and ribbon. Jack no ſooner ſaw: 
him, but he roared out to his companion, 
by G—d ! Tom, here is the king! now 
for it! So after feeling for the letter, he 
ſtepped up to th nobleman, and. ſaluted 
him thus; Your humble ſervant, dir; pray, 
are you the king? No, friend; (replied 
his lordſhip) I am not indeed. Why, 
pray, do you. aſk me that queſtion? Nay, 
Sir, (returned the ſailor) | beg your par- 
don? hope no offence ! but { was told juſt 
now by a gentleman that ſaw the king 
within this half hour, that he is rigged in 
Dc. much 
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much the ſame trim as you are; fo that 
I did not know but you might be him. 
Have you any diſpatches for his majeſty, 
demands the nobleman, that you are in 
ſuch queſt of bim? Spatches! yes, Sir, 
quoth Jack, 1 have; 1 have a letter for 
him; and muſt deliver it into his own 
hand, if 1 can find him. The nobleman 
imagining that there might be ſomething 
wore than common in this rencounter, 
told them, that if they pleaſed he would 
go back with them, and not only ſhew 
them the king, but would alſo introduce 
them to bim. Upon which the ſailors 
thanked him for his good will, and away 
they went together. When they came to 
abcut the middle of the Mall, they met 
his naajeſty; and the nobleman going up 
to bim, ina low voice acquainted him with 
whit had paſſed between him and the fai- 
lors; and pointing to them, deſired his 
majeſty would pleaſe to permit them to 
deliver their letter to him. By all means, 
my lord, rephed the king. With that he 
beckoned the ſailors to approach. Here, 
my lads, ſaid his lordſhip, this is his ma- 
jetty, if you have any letter for him, you 


may now deliver it. Here Jack advan- 


cca, with his hand to his bat, but without 
pulling 
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pulling it off, and having come pretty 
near the king, ſaid to him, Pray, Sir, are 
you the king? Yes, Sir, anſwered his ma- 
jeſty ſmiling, I believe ſo. Then, Sir, 
ſays Jack, there is a letter for you, an 
pleaſe.you, The king looking hard at 
the fellow, could not help ſmiling at his 
blunt, uncourtly addreſs ; but he took 
the letter from him, and looking upon 
the ſuperſcription, fell a laughing, and 
ſhewed it all round to the nobles that at- 
tended him. Jack ſeeing the king look 
ſo pleaſantly, ſays to his ſhipmate, by 
G—d, Tom, I believe it will do; the 
king ſeems in a very good humour. And, 
when his majeſty had read the letter, he 
delivered it to the nobleman who intro- 
duced the ſailor to him. Look here, my 
lord, ſays he, read that letter, and learn a 
new direction. Upon my honour, this 
fellow has no deceit in him; I dare ſay 
it is his own hand writing and his own 
dictating too. However, this | may ſay 
to his credit, that his ſtile and behaviour 
are both honeſt towirds me; for he has 
not troubled me with compliments in the 
one, nor ceremonies on the other. So, 
turning to the ſailors, he ſays to him who 
gave him the letter, well, friend, as this is 
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his firſt offence, (upon the account of your 
kind letter here, you may let your friend 
know that I will pardon him this time, 
but let him take care that he never tranſ- 
greſſes ſo again. Ant pleaſe you, Sir, 
(quoth Jack) I dare ſwear he never will 
and if you will take care that he ſhall not 
be hanged this time, I am ſure Tom's a 
very honeſtfellow, and will be very thank- 
ful to you, Well, ſaid his majeſty, you 
may aſſure yourſelf that he ſhall not die 
for this crime; and you may let him 
know that I ſhall ſave his life for the ſake 
of your letter here. Ay, Sir, ſaid the 
ſailor, but how can a body be ſure that 
you will not forget it? Why, rephed the 
king, you may take my word for it I wilt 
not forget it. Cauſe, if you ſhould, 
quoth Jack, perhaps they may hang him, 
and you be never the wiſer. But if once 
we could get him a ſhipboard with us, by 
the blood! but you muſt then afk the cap- 
tain firſt, or a thouſand of you could not 
hang him. Why then, rephed the king, 
if you will take care, and get him a ſhip- 
board as ſoon as he 1s at liberty, I will 
take care he ſhall be diſcharged in a very 
few days. Sir, replied the ſailor, 1 return 
your kingſhip a great many thanks; and 
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F am ſure poor Tom will be ready to hang 
himſelf for joy, that he is to go on board 
again; and by the meſs! there is no good 
to be got ſtaying ſo long on ſhore. Then 
he made the king a low bow, hitched up 
his trowſers, tacked himſelf about, and 
ſteered off in triumph, that his polite let» 
ter had ſaved [te meflmate's life. And the 
Rory ſays, that the king and his attendants. 
were no leſs delighted with the poor ſai- 
lors embaſſy, than they were with the ſuc» 
ceſs of it. | 
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WW APPY the man, to whom kind, 
heav'n 
A few paternal fields has giv'n 
Thereon a uſeful ſtock to graze, 
To guard from want, and live at eaſe : 
A cottage neatly kept and clean, 
And by it cloſe a running ſtream ;. 
A garden join'd, that does afford 
Sufficient for its maſter's board; 
Therein a bower where jeſſamine, 
And fragrant honeyſuckles juin, 
With 


„ 

Wich artful wreaths, at ſcorching noon; 
| Texpel the fury of the ſun. 

If ſuch my lot, what ſhou'd I mort 
Pd covet not the miſer's ftore ; 
I wou'd not wiſh for ſhining ſtate ; + 
Or view, with envious eyes the great; 
Or ſigh for ſplendors of a court, 
Where kings themſelves are fortune's 

ſport. 

Unmov'd and calm, I'd hear from far 
The noiſe add thunder of the war; 
Where, *midit alarms, and cannons roar, 
Mid ſt dying groans, and ſeas of gore, 
The guilty ſoldier hunts for fame; 
And, ſtained with blood, acquires a name. 
I'd unconcern'd the merchant view 
Thro' ſtory ſeas his way purine, 
In ſearch of gain, ſtill wanting more 
(Tho' rich enough) t'encreaſe his ſtore, 
Exempt from fits, ſerenely hear : 
The brawls of the litigious bar; 
Where perjur'd gownmen wreſt the laws, 
And, brib'd, give up the juſteſt cauſe. 

From giddy crowds, and faction freed, 
W hen earn'd, I'd eat my peaceful bread :. 
Nor ſhou'd my hand refuſe the plough, 
Or gather-what | did not ſow : 
Nor wou'd 1, undeſerving, wear 


What from my theep I did not ſhear; 
| All 
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All labour needful to beſtow, 

With chearful heart Pd undergo. 
Relieved from that, and time to ſpare, 

I now and then would courſe a hare: 

Another time the angler's ſkill, 

A vacant hour or two ſhou'd fill, 

Diverſions each, with mod'rate uſe, 

That to a reverend age conduce. 
Sometimes to know what happ'd of 

yore, 

Pd o'er a ſage hiſtorian pore z 

Or elſe an hour or two Pd ſpend, 

With Pope, or ſome poetick friend ; 

Each in degree my ſhelf ſhould grace, 

From Homer down to Hudibras. 

On Sundays always -- once a day 

I'd go to hear the parſon pray; 

Or from his pulpit make oration, 

Witt now and then---a good quotation 

And if his text he handled nice, 

Perhaps I'd go to hear him twice. 
Another time, in cheertul mood, 

If near my homely dwelling ſtood 

(And that I'd wiſh) a cot or too, 

With a good honett friend, or ſo, 

I wou'd a plealant ev*'ning pals ; 

Where, free from ſcandal, o'er a glaſs, 

Or ſpacious jug of {parkling beer 

(Vo Burgundy ſuperior far) ; 

| We 
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We wou'd of various things debate; 
Or pun, or joke, or tale relate : 
And then anon the ſubject turn, 
And talk about our own concern ; 
As how our fields we ſhould beſtow ; 
Which beſt for paſture, which for plough: 
What fruit wou'd ſuch an orchard yield; 
What loads of corn, wou'd ſuch a field. 
That o'er, we'd chat of other things, 
And boldly weigh the fate of kings; 
And, free from paſſion, gravely utter 
Our ſentiments upon the matter; 
How far their quarrels bad or good, 
And which the right or wrong purſu'd: 
Or elſe compare our happy ſtation, 
With thoſe calPd rulers of the nation: 
Who, ign'rant of the happy fate 
That does attend a homely ſtate, 
And placing all their happineſs 
Ia grandeur, paprly ſell their peace. 
Thus chat, till each with fleep oppreſt, 
And mod'rate charge, retire to reſt. 

One thing remains to ſweeten lite, 
An honeft and a careful wife; 
Who lov'd and loving, ſoft and kind, 
When gloomy cares wou'd fill my mind, 
Whoſe ſweat endearments wou'd repel 
The ficnd, and cruſh the growing ill: 

And, 
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And, more to bleſs the nuptial tye, 

A blooming girl and luſty boy; 

T*enjoy, when we are dead and gone, 

The little ſpot we bred them on: 

To cloſe our eyes, when ſealing death 

Should rob us of our parting breath; 

For 1 this other boon wou'd crave, 

One dart to ſend us to our grave. 

Nor ſhou'd our lives be only ſuch 

As ſerve to guard us from reproach; 

But gracious heav'n this too beſtow, 

That thoſe migbt mourn our bier might, 
view; | 

Our paſſing knell, with grief might hear; 

Nor freeze, on pity's cheek, the tear; 

And let them, when they'd * our 

ſtoge, 

Say, for the little good we'd 1 

« Ye happy pair from trouble freed; 

* When living, lov'd, and mourn'd when 

dend. 
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OOD-NATURE has ſomething in it- 
ſo heavenly, that the more we are 
poſſeſſed of it, the nearer we approach the 
great author of nature : this, of all the 
virtues, is that which moſt finds its reward 
within itſelf, and, at the ſame time, moſt 
endears us to ſociety, atoning for almoſt 
every other deficiency ; of all the beauties, 
this attracts the moſt laſting admiration, 
- gives the greateft charm to every thing 
we ſay or do, and renders us amiable in 
every ſtation, and through every ſtage of 
life. | | 
Good-nature is religion too, in the 
higheſt meaning of the term; becauſe it 
will not ſuffer us to do by any one what 
we would not willingly have done to 
ourſelves: and though I am far from 
thinking, that all thoſe, who have not 
this happy diſpoſition of mind, are wick- 
ed, yet this I venture to aflirm, that thoſe, 
who 


1 


who are really poſſeſſed of it, never can 
be ſo. | | 5 

It is, certainly, a fiend- like diſpoſition . 
to be pleaſed with giving pain; yet, how 
have Il ſeen ſome people exult and tri- 
umph in their power of doing it! And, 
the more diſquiet they are capable of 
ſpreading, the more conſiderable they i- 
magine themſelves. Ridiculous infatua- 
tion of ill-judging pride! Does not a waſp, 
or even a common fly, buzzing about 
one's ears, inflict a temporary uneaſinels ? 


Not the moſt inſignificant reptile that the 


air or earth affords, but has the power of 
being vexatious to us for a while, and 1s 
the rival of the ill-natured ; who, by be- 
ing ſuch, but vainly boaſt of a ſuperior 
Icaſon. 

Perſons of this temperament diffuſe a 
gloom wherever they come : no ſooner 
they appear, than converſation is at a 
ſtand, mirth is checked, and every one 
preſent ſeems to have catched ſome ſhare 
of the infection; whereas, on the con- 
trary, the ſight of one who is known to 
have good nature, invigorates like the 
ſun, inſpires a chearfulneſs where it was 
betore wanting, and heighteus what it 
finds. 

In 


(. 92 3 
In fact, there would be no ſuch thing 
as calamity in the world, did every mem- 
ber of this. great body behave with any 
tolerable degree of good-nature and hu- 
manity to others, Good-nature is the 


cement of love and friendſhip, the band 


of ſociety, the rich man's pleaſure, and 
the poor man's refuge. Peace, harmony, 
and joy reign where it ſubſiſts, and all is 
diſcord and confuſion where it is baniſh» 


ed. 


Palamon and Amaſina were married 
almoſt too young to know the duties of 
the ſtate they entered in; yet, both being 
extremely good-natured, a mutual defire 
of obliging each other appeared in all their 
words and actions; and, though this com- 
plaiſance was not owing to thoſe tender 
emotions which attract the heart with a 
reſiſtleſs force, and bear the name of love, 
yet were the effects ſo much the ſame, as 


not to be diſtinguiſhed. 


The firſt year-ef their marriage made 
them the happy parents of an heir to a 
plentiful eſtate.— The Kindred on both 


ſides ſeemed to vie with each other, which 


ſhould give the greateſt teſtimonies of 
their ſatisfaction. All their friends con- 
gratulated this addition to their felicity; 

| aud, 
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and, for a time, the moſt perfect joy and 
tranquillity reigned, not only in their 
own family, but in all thoſe who had a- 
ny relation to them. 

Amaſina, after ſhe became a mother, 
began to feel, by degrees, a greater 
warmth of affection for him that made 
her ſo; and, having no reaſon to doubt 
an equal regard from him, thought her- 
ſelf as happy as a woman could be, and 
that there were joys in love greater than 
ſhe had any notion of before. 

Quite otherwiſe was it with Palamon : 
the time was now indeed arrived, which 
taught him what it was to love.—The 
hopes, the fears, the anxieties, the impa- 
tiences, all the unnumbered cares, wlich 
are attributed to that paſſion, now took 
poſſeſſion of his heart: he pined, he lan- 
guiſhed, but, alas! not for his wife. He 
had, unhappily, ſeen a young lady at an 
opera, who had charms for him, which 
he had never ſeen in the whole ſex before. 
As he happened to ſit in the ſame box 
with her, he had frequently an opportu- 
nity of ſpeaking to her; and, though on- 
ly on ordinary ſubjects, every anſwer ſhe 
made to what he ſaid, ſeemed to him to 
diſcover a profuſion of wit, and gave him 


the 
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the moſt longing deſire to be acquainted 
with her. 

Fortune, favourable to his wiſhes, pre- 
ſented her to him, the. next day, in one 
of the publick walks, accompanied with a 
lady and gentleman, the latter of whom 
he had a ſlight knowledge of. He join- 
ed company with them; and, perceiving 
it was to the other lady that the gentle- 
man ſeemed moſt attached, he was at the 
greater liberty to ſay a thouſand gallant 
things to her, who was now the oby ect of 
his wiſhes. 

Belinda, who was in all reſpects one of 
the modern modiſh ladies, received the 
compliments he made her, in a manner 


which convinced him his converſation 


was not diſagreeable to her; and, ſome 
mention happening to be made cf a maſ- 
querade that night, ſhe told him, that 
both ſhe and her fair companion intended 
to be there, and were then going to be- 
ſpeak habits ſor that purpoſe. 

This hint was not loſt upon Palamon : 
He followed them at a diſtance; and, 
when the ladies had left the ſhop, he went 
in, under pretence of hiring a domino for 
hin:felf; and, finding the woman behind 


the counter was no ſtranger to the ladies, 
he 
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he eaſily prevailed on her to let him 
know, not only what habits they had be- 
ſpoken, but alſo of what condition and 
character they were.—She informed him, 


that Belinda had a Jarge fortune, and, 


her parents being dead, ſhe was under the 
care of guardians, though ſhe did not live 
with them, but had lodgings herſelf in 
an adjacent ſtreet. 

Palamon was tranſported at this intel- 
ligence, as it ſeemed to promiſe him an 
eaſy acceſs to her acquaintance, and privi- 
lege of viſiting her; which, probably, in 
thoſe early days of his paſſion, was all he 
aimed at. His impatience, however, carri- 
ed him very early to the maſquerade, that 
he might have an opportunity of exami- 
ning every one that came in. He ſoon 
diſcovered her, and was not long in cone 
vincing her, that he was the gentleman, 
who had made her ſo many complunents 
in the morning; which greatly flittered 
her vanity. She liſtened attentively to 
the aſſurances he gave her of his paſſion, 
and frequently let fall ſome words, as if 
they had etcaped her unadvert-atly, that 
wight make him think ſhe would not be 
ungrateful, if he perfitted in giving her 
teſtimonies of a conſtant flame. 


Palamon 
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Palamon was tranſported to find the 
offer he had made her of his heart ſo well 
received; and made ſo good uſe of the 
opportunity ſhe gave, him of entertaining 
her the whole time of the maſquerade, 
that he obtained her permiſſion to attend 
her home, and, as it was then two late 
for them to continue their converſation, 
to viſit her the next day in the afternoon, 

Belinda, it is probable, had indeed no 
other view in entertaining Palamon, and 
receiving his addreſſes, than merely for 
the ſake of hearing herſelf praiſed, and 
giving pain, as ſhe imagined, to others of 
her admirers, who were leſs frequently 
admitted. But, how dangerous a thing 
it is to have too great an intimacy with a 
perſon of a different ſex, too many, of a 
greater ſhare of diſcretion than Belinda, 
have experienced. — { his unwary lady, 
in meditating new arts to captivate her 
lover, became inſnared herſelf. In ſhort, 
Palamon had as ample a gratification of 
his defires, as his molt ſanguine hopes 
could have preſented him an idea of. 

Amaſina, all this while, Joſt ground in 
his affection ;—ſhe every day ſeemed lels 
fair, and whatever ſhe ſaid, or did, had 
in it a kind of aukwardneſs, which, be- 

| fore, 
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fore, he was far from diſcovering in her; 
every thing was now diſpleaſing in her; 
if endearing, her fondneſs was childiſh 
and filly ; and if more reſerved, ſhe was 
ſullen and ill-natured. One moment he 
was out of humour, if ſhe. ſpoke, and 
the next, offended at her ſilence. He was 
continually ſeeking ſome pretence to find 
fault with the moſt juſtifiable conduct 
that ever was, and even vexed, when he 
had nothing in reality to condemn.— 
Unhappy but certaio conſequences of a 
new attachment ! which, not content with 
the injury it does, allo adds to it by ill 
humour, and a wiſh for ſome occaſion to 
hate the object we no longer love. 

I be poor lady could not help obſerving 
this alteration in his behaviour; but as ſhe 
was far from gueſſing the real motive, u- 
puted it to ſome uniucky turn iu his af- 
fairs, though of what nature ſhe could 
not imagine, having had a large fortune 
ſettled on them at their marriage, beſides 
the reverſion of what his father ſhould die 
poſl-fled of, which nobody could take 
from him. 

For more than a whole year did ſhe 
combat his ill humour with ſwcetaels, 
gentleneis, and the moſt obliging bciavi- 

E Our; 
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our; and, though ſhe began to think 
herſelf loft to his affection, bore even that 
aſſlicting reflection with the moſt ſubmiſ- 
ſive patience, fill flattering herſelf, that 
if it were even ſo, he would one day re- 
flea, that ſhe did not deſerve her ill for- 
tune. | 

Jealouſy was, however, a paſſion ſhe 
was wholly unacquainted with: many 
beautiful ladies frequently viſited at her 
houſe, and ſhe had never ſeen the leaft 
propenſity in him to gallantry with any 
of them; ſo that ſhe rather imagined a 
diſguſt to the whole ſex was growing on 
him, than any particular attachment to 
one. 

Thus did her innocence and unſuſpec- 
ting nature deceive her, till one day a fe- 
male friend more buſy than wiſe, opened 


her eyes to the true reaſon of her huf- 


band's coldneſs. This lady, by means of 
a mai-ſeryant ſhe had lately entertained, 
and who had lived with Belinda long e- 
nough to know the whole ſecret of her a- 
mour with Palamon, and was diſmiſſed 
on tome diſlike, wis made acquiinted 
with all that paſſed between that guilty 
pair. She learned, from this unfaithful 
creature, that Belinda had been made a 


mother 
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mother by Palamon; and that the child 


was diſpoſed of to a perſon who, for a 
preſent of fifty guineas, had taken the 


ſole charge of it, ſo as it ſhould never ap- 


pear to the diſgrace of the unnatural pa- 
rents. Not the moſt minute circumſtance, 
relating to this affair, but was betrayed 
by this wreteh, partly in revenge for hav- 
ing been diſcarded by her former lady, 
and partly to gain the favour of the pre- 
ſent, who, ſhe eaſily perceived, loved to 
hear news of this kind. 

Amaſina would fain have treated this 
account as fabulous, and have perſwaded 
her friend to regard it only as a piece of 
malice in the reporter; but the other was 
poſitive in her aſſertion, and told her, 
that it was utterly impoſſible for ſuch a 
creature to dreſs up a fiction with ſo ma- 
ny particulars, and ſuch a ſhow of truth. 
*Belides (added ſhe) if there were nothing 
in it, we might eaſily diſprove all ſhe has 
ſaid, by going to the woman who has 
the care of the child, and whoſe name 
and place of abode ſhe has told me.“ 

Compelled at laſt to believe her misfor- 
tune but two certain, a while ſhe gave. 
looſe to tears and to complainings, but 
her good ſenſe, as well as good nature, 

E 2 ſoon 
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ſoon got the better of her guſt of paſſion; 
and, when her friend aſked her, in what 
manner ſhe would proceed, in order to 
do herſelf juſtice 7 What can I do (re- 
plicd this charming wife) but endeavour 
to render myſelf more obliging, more 
pleaſant, and more engaging, if poſſible, 
than my rival; and make Palamon ſee, 
he can find nothing in Belinda, that is 
wanting in me?” 

* © heav'n! cried the lady, can you 
forgive ſuch an injury Yes, reſum- 


ed Amaſina, ſtifling her fighs as much as 


ſhe was able, love is an involuntary paſſi- 
on.” —* And will you not upbraid him 
with his ingraticude, and expoſe Belinda?” 
ſaid ſhe..—_** Neither the one nor the other, 
anſwered Amaſina coldly; either of theſe 
methods would indeed render me un- 
worthy of a return of his affection; and I 
conjure and beſeech you, added ſhe, by 


all the friendſhip I flatter myſelt yu have 


for me, that you will never 'makec the 
jeaſt mention of this affair to any one in 
the world.???“ 

This moderation was aſtoniſhing to the 
perſon who was a witnefs of it: however, 
ſhe promiſed to be mtirely ſilent, fince it 
Was 3 with 10 much earneſtneis; 

but, 
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but, how little ſhe was capable of keeping 
her word, moſt of her acquaintance could 
teſtify, to whom not only the fault of Pa- 
lamon, but the manner in which his wife 
received the account of it, was not three 
days a ſecret. 

Amaſina was no ſooner left alone, and 
at liberty to 'meditate more deeply on the 
ſhocking intelligence ſhe had received, 
that ſhe again began to fancy there was 
a poſſibility of its being falfe: the ſuſpenſe, . 
however, ſeemed more uneaſy to her, 
than the confirmation could be, and the 
reſolved to be more fully convinced of 
the truth, if there was any means of being 
ſo. 

Accordingly, ſhe made an old woman, 
who had been her nurſe in her infancy, 
and whoſe fidelity and diſcretion ſhe could 
depend upon, her confidante in this affair; 
and it was concluded between them, that 
a ſpy ſhould be employ ed to follow Pala- 
mon at a diſtance wherever he went, and 
alſo to make a private inquiry into the 
behaviour and character of Belinda, a- 
mongſt thoſe who lived near her. 

A very little ſearch ſerved to unravel the 
myſtery, and corroborate all Amaſina had 
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heard concerning it, — The emiſſary ſoon 
learned, that Palamon daily viſited this 
engroſſer of his heart; that they were of- 
ten ſeen to go out together in a hackney- 
coach in the evening, and that the lady 
rarely returned before morning; that ſhe 
had been obſerved, ſome months paſt, to 
be more groſs than uſual, and had affected 
to wear a looſe dreſs; that ſhe had been 
abſent from her lodgings three or four 
days, came home very much indiſpoſed, 
and kept her bed for more than a week, 
yet had neither phyſician nor apothecary 
to attend her; and, on the whole, it was 
believed by every body, that ſhe had 
been, during that Une, delivered of a 
child. 

The unhappy wife of Palamon, now 
as much aflured of his. perfidy as ſhe 
could be without ocular demonſtration, 
determined to bear it with as much pa- 
tience as ſhe was able; which was indeed 
ſufficient to render her behaviour ſuch, as 
made him certain in his own mind, that 
ſhe had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of the 
wrong he did her; and alſo compelled 
him very often to accuſe himſelf for being 


guilty of what he could not anſwer to his 
realon, 
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reaſon, though he had not reſolution e— 
nough to abandon Belinda, notwiltanding 
the levity of her conduct diſcovered the 
difference between a miſtreſs and a wife. 

Whenever Amaſina reflected on this 
change in her huſband, as ſhe had little 
elſe in her mind, there was no part 1a the 
adventure appeared more ſtrange to her, 
than that a lady, born and educated in 
the manner ſhe knew Belinda was, and 
who had ſo far yielded to the temptations 
of her paſſion, as to throw off all modeſty 
and honour for the gratification of it, 
ſhould have ſo little regard for her inno- 
cent child, as to abandon it to miſcries 
the knew not of what kind. This was a 
barbarity, ſhe thought, exceeded the crime 
to which it owed its birth, and ſhe more 
readily forgave the injury done to her- 
ſelf, than that to the helpleſs infant. 

The more ſhe reflected, the more ſlie 
was aſtoniſhed, that a woman ſhould act 
ſo contrary to nature; and, by often pic- 
turing to herſelf the woes, to which this 
poor deſerted child might be probably ex- 
poſed, became at length ſo diſſolved in 
loft compaſſion, as to form a reſolution, 
E 4 which 
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which few beſides herſelf were capable 
of. 

She had been informed, by her offici- 
ous friend, both of the name and habita- 
tion of the woman with whom this poor 
little creature had been left; and, with- 
out making any perſon privy to her de- 
iign, muſlled herſelf up in her capuchin, 
and went in an hackney chair to her 
houſe. The woman received her with a 
great deal of reſpect and kindneſs, ima- 
gining ſhe was come on the ſame buſi— 
neſs as Belinda and many others, who 
love the crime, but hate the ſhame of be- 
ing detected in it, had done. She was 
immediately conducted into a private 
room, and told, that ſhe might be free in 
communicating any thing to her, for ſhe 
was a perſon who had been intraſted by 
thote who would not be thought guilty of 
a falſe ſtep for the world. 

The virtuous Amaſina bluſhed at being 
ſuſpected by this woman to be guilty of 
an act, her ſoul ſhuddered at the thoughts 
another could commit, and ſoon put an 
end to the harangues ſhe was making on 
her own care, ſkill, and fidelity —** I 
come not, ſaid the wife of Palamon, on 
the bulingſs you ſeem to think, yet which 
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no leſs requires your ſecrecy l have no 
unhappy infant to leave with you, but 
am come to eaſe you of one you have 
lately taken charge of.“ 

The midwife looked very much ſur- 
priſed to hear her ſpeak in this manner, 
and knew not well what anſwer to make; 
but Amaſina put an end to her ſuſpence, 
by telling her, that ſhe was in the ſecret 
of a lady, who was delivered of a child at 
her houſe ſuch a time (which ſhe men- 
tioned exactly to her) and who had given 
fifty guineas to be eaſed for ever of the 
trouble of it —** | am, ſaid Amalina, a 
near relation of that gentleman to whom. 
the little wretch owes its being, and who 
cannot conſent, thatany thing which does 
ſo, though begot in an unwarrantable 
way, ſhould be deſerted and expoſed in 
the manner ſuch children often are ;—l 
therefore deſire, that, if alive, you will let 
me. ſee it, that I may provide for it in a 
different way, than it can be expected 
you ſhould do for the poor pittance left 
by the mother.” 

The woman then began to expatiate 
on the impoſlibility of nei taking the care 
ſhe could wiſh to do with children left 


her on theſe terms; but that heaven knew 
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ſhe did all ſhe could, and often laid out 
mort than ſhe received. he aſſured her 
that the child ſhe inquire after was alive 
and a fine boy, and that he was with a 
perſon who indeed nurſed for the pariſh, 


but was a very good woman, and did her 
duty. 


% That may be, replied Amaſina, but 


1 muſt have him removed; and, if you 


can provide another, who can be depend- 
ed on, I have orders from the father to 
fatistv you for your trouble, in a more 
ample manner than you can deſire : in the 
mean time. continued ſhe, putting five 
guvineas into her hand, take this as an 
earneſt, and let the child be brought here 
to-morrow about this time, by anew nurſe, 
whom you can recommend, and J will 
give you a meeting.” 

A great deal more diſcourſe paſſed be- 
tween them on this affair ; on the conclu- 
ſion ot which the woman agreed to do 
whatever the deſired of her; and was, 


_ doubtleſs, no leſs rejoiced at the offer 


made her by this unknown lady, than ſhe 
herſelt was, that by this means ſhe ſhould 
preſerve from miſery an innocent crea- 
ture, whom, though ſhe had not ſeen, ſhe 
felt 
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felt a kind of natural affection for, as being 
Palamon's. 

the next day, this excellent pattern of 
good- nature and conjugal love took with 
her every thing proper for a child to 
wear, whom ſhe was determined to make 
her own by adoption; and no ſoone law 
him in his new nurſe's arins, thin ſhe 
took him, embraced and kiſſed him with 
a tendernels little leſs than maternal ; and, 
having agreed upon terms for n -4 
him to be dteſſcd, in her preſence, in vue 
rich cloaths ſhe had broug't for hin ; aud, 
every thing being letiled highly to the 
ſatisfaction of all parties, returned home, 
with a ſecret contentment in ner mind 
which no words are able to cxprets, 

Nor was this a tud en ſtart of gvod- 
neſs and generolity : tor, the (wore me re- 
flected on waat ſhe hid done, the more 


plcaſure ſhe felt in it —She never ict a 


week pals over without going to ee net 
charge, aud how the perion 1ntruited with 
him behaved. Had ne been in reality 
her owa, aud heir of the greatcii pol— 
ſeſſions, her-uiligeuce in looking ter the 
niauagement of him could not wave been. 
greater, | 
Palauion all this while pcriiited in his 
LE 6 attach - 
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attachment to Belinda, though her ill 
conduct gave him frequent occaſions for 
quarrelling with her, and they were ſeve- 
ral times on the point of ſeeing each o- 
ther no more. Their long intimacy how- 
ever gave ſufficient room for cenſure ;z and 
thoſe who were informed of their more 
guilty meetings in private, ſpoke with ſo 
little reſerve on the occaſion, that it be- 
came a publick talk. 

Palamon's father, who was a perſon of 
great ſobriety, and to whom the virtues 
of Amaſina had rendered her extremely 
dear, chid his fon in the ſevereſt manner 
and, on his denying what he was accuſed 
of, and throwing out ſome inſinuations, 
as if he imagined his wife had uttered 
ſome complaints againſt him,—* No, ſaid 
the old gentleman, ſhe bears the wrongs 
you do her with too much patience, and 
either lees not, or pretends not to ſce, 
what is obvious to the whole world be- 
ſides.” He then ran into many encomi- 
ums on the ſweetneſs of her diſpoſition 3 
that whether her con plaiſance were owing 
either to an unſuſpecting nature, or to her 
prudence in aiming to regain his love by 
ſuch ways as were molt likely to ſucceed, 
either of theſe qualities ought not to loſe 


their 
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their merit with a man of underſtanding; 
e And, methinks, added he, ſhould make 
you aſhamed, as often as you reflect, 
that you have acted fo as to oblige her 
to exert all her love and virtue to for- 
give.” 


Theſe kind of diſcourſes did not loſe 


all their effect on Palamon ; and it is high- 


ly probable, that, in maturely balancing 
the ſolid merits of the wife, againſt the tri- 
fling allurements of the miſtreſs, he wonld 
in time have brought himſelf to do juſtice 
to the one, and entirely cerſe to have any 
regard for the other; but the virtues of 
Amaſina had already ſuſtained a ſufficient 
trial, and heaven thought fit to reward 
them, when ſhe, ſo long inured to ſuffer- 
ing, leaſt expected a relief. 

By accuſtoming herſelf to perform the 
duties of a mother to the child of Belin- 
da, ſhe grew really to Jove him as ſuch ;. 
and what, at firſt, was only pity, conver- 
ted by degrees into a tender affection.— 
When Palamon was abroad, the would 
often cauſe him to be brought to her, and, 
lending for her own at the ſame time, di- 
verted herſelf with the grimaces which the 
two infants would make at each other, 
She was one day employed in this man- 

ner, 
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ner, when Palamon unexpectedly return- 
ed, and came directly into the room where 
they were. Whatever indifference he had 
for his wife. he had always ſhewn the great- 
eſt tenderneſs to her ſon; and he now 
took him up to his arms and kiſſed him, 
as was his cuſtom to do. * Here is ano- 
ther little one (laid Amaſina, ſmiling) who 
alto claims ſome portion of your kind- 
neſs,” and at the ſame time preſented 
Belinda's child co him. “ By what right, 
Madam ? replied Palamon in the ſame gay 
tone, —* As he is mine,“ reſumed his 
wite, © Yours | cried he." Yes (an- 
ſwered ſhc) he is mine by adoption; and 
] mutt have you look upon him as your's 
likewiſe.” © My complailance for you may 
Carty me great lengths, ſaid he; but, as 
I know you do nothing without being a- 
ble to give a reaſon, | ſhould be glad to 
learn the motive of ſo extraordinary a re- 
queſt.“ 

One of the children beginning to cry a 
little, Amaſiua ordered the nurſes to take 
them both into another room; and find 
ing Palamon in an exceeding good hu- 
mour, was puſhed on, by an ir liitible 
101zuilc, to ipcak to him in the following. 
manner: 


© The 


** 

© The infant you ſaw, ſaid ſhe, in 2 
more ſerious tone than before, and whom 
I have, in reality, taken under my care, 
owes its being to two perſons of condi- 
tion; but being illegally begotten, the 
care of reputation prevailed over nature; 
and this innocent produce of an unconſi- 
derate paſſion I found abandoned, a wret- 
ched caſt-away, either to periſh, or, ſur- 
viving, ſurvive but to miſeries much 
worſe than death.—The thought was 
ſhocking to me, and I reſolved to ſnatch 
him from the threatned wors, and provide 
for him out of my private purſe, in ſuch 
a manner as not to make life hateful to 
him.“ 

An action truly charitable,” ſaid Pa- 
lamon, a little perplexed; “ but this 1s 
not the reaſon I expected, ſince by the 
fame rule your pity might be extended 
to hundreds, whom, doubtleſs, you may 
find expoled in the like manner. It muſt, 
therefore, be ſume plea more forcible than 
mere compaſſion that attaches you parti- 
cululy to this child.“ 

Amaſina, who had foreſeen what anſwer 
her huſband would make, was, all the 
weile he was ſpeaking, debating within 
herſelf, whetner it would be beſt for her 

to 
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to evade, or to confeſs the truth of this 
affair; and not being able to determine 
as yet, appeared no Jeſs confuſed and dif- 
ordered than ſhe would have been, if a- 
bout to make an acknowledgment for 
ſome great offence :—At laſt, © a plea 
there is, indeed, ſaid ſhe, but—;” here her 
voice and courage failed her, and ſhe was 


niterly incapable to give him the fatisfac- 


tion he aſked. 
Palamon was conſounded beyond mea— 


fure, and not knowing what to think of 


a behaviour ſo new, and which ſeemed to 
denote the laboured with ſome ſecret of 
great importance, he looked ſtedfaſtly on 
her for {ſome minutes; and perceiving 
that ſhe changed colour, and had her 
eyes fixed on the earth, grew quite impa- 
tient for the certainty of what, as he has 
ſince cor teſſed, he then began to ſuſpect, 
and cried out,“ What plea ? what myſte- 
r uy 

4 A myftcry, replied ſhe, which I had 
much rather you ſhould gueſs at than o- 
blige me to unravel. h Palamon! 


continued ſhe, after a pauſe, is there no 
inſtinct in nature that can inform you, my 
affection fur the father makes is offspring, 
of whomiocver born, dear to me ?} can- 

not 
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not hate Belinda fo much as 1 love Pala- 
mon; and. while lam performing the of- 
fices of a mother to this child, forget the 
ſhare ſhe has in him, to remember what 
owe to him as your's.” 

The reader's on imagination muſt 
here ſupply the place of deſcription. 
Impoflible is it for any words to give a 


joſt idea of what a huſband, circamſtan- 


ced like Palamon, muſt fee] ! To have 
his fault thus palpably made known to 
her, whom he moſt deſired ſhould be 1g- 
norarrt of it, to receive the higheſt ob- 
ligations where he could have expected 
only sefentment and to hear the de- 
tection of what he had done diſcovered 
to him by the injured perfon, in ſuch a 
manner, as if herſelf, not he, had been the 
criminal. — ſo hurried his thoughts, be- 
tween remorſe, aſtoniſhment, and ſhame, 
as left him not the power of making the 
leaſt reply to what ſhe ſaid : He walk- 
ed ſeveral turns about the room with a 
diſordered motion, endeavouring to reco- 
ver a preſence of mind, which ſeemed fo 
neccflary on this occaſion, but in vain ; 
at laſt throwing himſelf into an cafy chair, 
juſt oppoſite to that in which his wife was 
ſitting, Good God! cried he, am I a- 

| wake! 
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wake Can it be poſſible there is ſuch a 


woman in the world !” 

The ſweet-tempered Amaſina could not 
ſee him in theſe agitations without con- 
cern, which made her almoſt repent her 
having occaſioned them: She ran haſti- 
ly to him, and, throwing her arms about 
his neck, My dear, dear Palamon, ſaid 
ſhe, let it not trouble you that 1 am in 
poſſeſſion of a ſecret which I neither 
ſought after, nor, when in a manner for- 
ced upon me, ever divulged to any perſon 
in the world. Conſider me as I am,— 
your wife, — part of your yourſelf, —and 
you will then be aſſured you can be guil- 
ty of no errors, which I ſhall not readily 
excuſe, and carefully conceal. —Judge of 
my ſincerity, continued ſhe, renewing 
her embraces, by my behaviour, which 
you are ſenſible has not in the leaſt 
been changed by my Knowledge of this 
affair.“ | 

* © Amaſina! cried he, preſſing her 
tenderly to his boſom, 1 am, indeed, ſen- 
ſible how little I have - deſerved ſuch 
proofs of your amazing goodneſs ;—my 
ſoul overflows with gratitude and love :— 
yet, how can I atone for my paſt crime?” 
—* By mentioning it no more, interrup- 

ted 
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ted ſhe, and to let me ſhare in that heart 
my want of charms denies me the hope 
of filling wholly? | 

To theſe n words he anſwered 
only in broken ſentences, but ſuch as 
more teſtiſied what ſhe wiſhed to find in 
him towards her, than the molt eloquent 
fpeeches could have done. She was now 
convinced that the victory ſhe had gain- 
ed over him was perfect and ſincere, and 
would have known a tranſport without 
alloy, but for the tender pain it gave her 
to find ſo much difficulty in ter 
bim to forgive himſelf, 

As he was defirous ſhe ſhould have no- 
thing, for the future, to apprehend from 
Belinda, he immediately wrote a letter to 
that lady; wherein he acquainted her, 
that, ſenſible of the injury he had done 
the beſt of wives and woinen, he was de- 
termined to purſue no pleaſures in which 
ſhe did not participate. He repreſented 
to her the ſhame and folly of carrying on 
an intrigue of the nature their's had been, 
in the moſt pathetic terms; and adviſed 
her to think of living ſo as to gain her 
that reputatioa in the world, which he 
was obliged to confeſs, he had contributed 
to make her loſe; aſſured her, that the re- 
ſolution 
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ſolution he had now made of ſeeing her 
no more, was not to be ſhaken by any ar- 
guments in her power to make uſe of; 
therefore, begged ſhe would endeavour to 
follow his example, and forget all that had 
paſſed between them. 

Though he deſired no anſwer, he re- 
ceived one, filled with the moſt virulent 
reproaches on himſelf, and mingled with 
many contemptuous reflections on his 
wife. The firtt he was unmoved at; but 
the other totally deſtroyed all the remains 
of regard and confideration he had for 
her. He tore the letter into a thouſand 
pieces, and, to fhew this injurious lady 
the contempt and refentment with which 
he had treated what fhe ſaid, gathered up 
the ſcattered fragments, and ſent ttiem 
back to her under a ſealed cover, but 
without writing a word. 

Thus ended his amour with Belinda; 


but the bappy Amafina enjoyed the re- 
compence of her virtue in the continued 


tenderneſs of a huſband, who never could 
have loved her halt fo well, had he not 
loved elſewhere, becauſe he never could 
have had an opportunity of being fo well 
acquainted with thoſe virtues in her, which 
were the ground of his affections. 

The 
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The eee ſhe had ſhewn for the 
child of Belinda; was not a temporary 
ſtart of goodneſs; ſhe perſiſted in the moſt 
tender care of him, had him educated in 
the ſame manner with her own, and, to 
alleviate the misfortune of his birth, en- 
gaged Palamon to ſet apirt a conſide- 
Table ſum of money, in order to put 
him into a i genteel and profitable buſi- 
neſs. 
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/ The Knighthood of Sir Lol. 


: S once returning from the chace, 
The ſecond Charles, the merry 


king, 
The glories of whoſe ſacred race 
The muſe ſhall ever love to ling ; 


Now wearied with the ſport he lov'd, 
And faint with toil, and faint with heat, 
Deje&ed look'd, and flowly mov'd, 
And long'd to reſt, and long'd to eat. 


Sudden before his wand'ring eyes 


Abanquet unexpected Hood; 
| Tae 


CY 


The monarch gaz'd with glad ſurprize, 
And *gan to taſte the welcome food. 


Proud of his lov'd, his royal gueſt, 


The noble hoſt a gallant lord, 
With various dainties grac'd the feaſt, 
And gay profuſion crown'd the board, 


But high above the reſt appear'd 
The hungry Britor's old relief, 
Its mighty bulk exalting rear'd 
The yet unhonour'd loin of beef, 


With raviſh'd eye the king beheld, 
Eat as he ne'er had eat before; 

Too ſoon the rage of hunger quell'd, 
And griev'd that he could eat no more. 


But ſoon with mighty ſpirits gay, 

Such as alone from beef could ſpring, 
The mighty pleaſure to repay, 

Aloud proclaĩim'd the enraptur'd king; 


Be thou for ever lov'd, and great, 
As my delight, be thy juſt fame; 

Tliy praiſes ev'ry tongue repeat, 
And Six eternal grace thy name. 


He ſaid, and drew the royal ſword: 


1h applauding croud uproſe around, 
SIR 


1 


Six Loix with acclamations roar'd 
And diſtant echoes catch the ſound. 
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Tus FATAL INDIFFERENCT. : 


Or, The intereſting Hiſtory of Mrs MarILpA 
MARKHAM. Printed from her own Ma- 


nuſcript. 


Was the only daughter of a Gentle- 
man, who held an employment under 

the Government, that amounted to zool. 
a year; yet though this employment was 
his principal dependance, and though he 
was always under a neceſſity of appearing 
rather elegantly in the world, {till no care 
was omitted to give his favourite Matilda 
a finiſhed education. I was therefore in- 
ſtructed at an early period in French and 
Italian, was taught all the faſbionable nee- 
dleworks that keep a young woman regu» 
larly employed, without anſwering any 
one purpoſe of real utility, and made ſuch 
a miſtre(s of the harpſichord before I at- 
tained my fourteenth year, that I was 
conſidered by the Connoifleurs on this in- 
Hrument, as a kind of muſical miracle: 
Add 
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Add to all theſe accompliſhments, that I 
ſung with ſowe voice and much taſte, 
danced with remarkable grace, and pol- 
{efled a perſon which was the inceflant 
object of general adulation. 

In giving this picture of myſelt I ſhall 
not be ſuſpected of vanity, becaule at the 
very period 1 am ſpeaking of, I was much 
more intitled to pity than to praiſe 3 my 
education had been elegant, but no way 
uſeful, and it rather ſerved to encreaſe my 
pride, than to enlarge my underſtanding 
——i\ntead, of teaching me to be chearful, 
humble, and obliging, it rendered me ſul- 
len, froward, and capricious, and there- 
fore inſtead of modeſtly endeavouring to 
obtain the eſteem of thoſe with whom J 
converſed, I laid an infolent claim to their 
admiration——My poor father, who i- 
magined the world beheld me with the. 
eyes of his own partiality, rather encou- 
raged, than diſcountenanced the extraor- 
dinary velne which I tet upon my own 
accomph{hments, and neglected the culti— 
vation of my mind, tüough he hourly ſa— 
crificed to my vavity—ie fancied that 
the knowlesge of a language or two, 
would neceflarily give me good ſenſe, and 


believed the tura of my dupolition mult 
| be 
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| be right, becauſe I ſung prettily, and 
„made a figure at my harpſichord, — Alas! 


(- how ſeverely has experience convinced 
t me that a ſingle ſcruple of diſcretion out- 

weighs all the benefits to be reaped from 
1 the French or the Italian; and how hear- 


c tily do I wiſh that the hours which have 
1 been ſo prodipally laviſhed in the attain- 
* ment of mere embelliſhments, had been 
7 wiſely employed in the leſs faſhionable 
7 ſtudies of regulating a family. 
y Wiſhes, however, will not, to uſe the 
. forcible language of a modern writer, 
* Roll back the flood of never ebbing 
time,” and therefore from uſeleſs exclama- 
tion I ſhall proceed with the fimple narra- 
| tion offacts,—Notwithitanding my bound- 
| leſs vanity, and notwithſtanding the well 
known {lenderneſs of my father's circum- 
ſtances, I had ſeveral advantageous match- 
es propoſed to me before I reached my eigh- 
teenth year: but thele were in general 
diſregarded, both becauſe no impreſſion 
had been made upon my heart, and be- 
cauſe | fancied my wonderful merits 
would at any time procure me a huſband 
with an affluent fortune: At length Mr, 
Markham, who had acquired a prodigious 
property as a Commiſſary during the late 
F War- 
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war, making overtures, my father thought 
it prudent to co tent, and as I had no ob-— 
jection to Ar Morkham's perſon or man— 
ner, we were married in a few weeks, 
and I found myſelf miſtreſs of a magnifi- 
cent houſe in the neighbourhood of Groſ- 
venor ſquare. 

Being thus happily ſettled, and indul- 
ged in every with of my heart by Mr. 
Markham, my pride ſoon broke out into 
the moſt exccſhve extravagance, and I 
grew wholly indifferent to every enjoy- 
ment but my rage for admiration.—ln 
vain my huſband exerted every argument 
of tenderneſe, and every act of generoſity, 
to ſhew me the folly, nay the danger of 
my purſuit. His remonſtrances I con- 
ſtrued into inſolence, and imagined he was 
ſufficiently happy in the poſſeſſion of fo in- 
valuable a treaſure as myſeif, without put- 
ting a diſagreeable reſtraint upon my in- 
cliuations. The truth was, he had mar- 
ried me from a principle of affection, and 
I had given him my hand entirgly from 
motives of vanity. He expected to 
have his paſſron returned with tranſport, 
and 1 looked for a continual round ef 
glitter and diſlipation.—tHe pinzd to have 
me more at home, aud | ſickened tor eve- 
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ry faſhionable amuſement.—The conſe- 
quence at laſt was, that he became gloomy 
in proportion as I grew indifferent, and 
this gloomineſs appearing, in my concep- 
tion of things, very ungrateful. | deter- 
mined to puniſh it as much as poſſible, by 
engaging mylelt abroad in an endleſs 
round of pleaſure, and by making little 
more than a fl-eping place of his houſe. 
In this manner matters continued al- 
moſt two years, during which time we 
had two children; but the maternal du- 
ties were much too vulgar for a woman of 
my ſuperior accompliſhments, therefore I 
did not honour home the more with my 
preſence on account of this increaſe in ny 
tamily Notwithſta: ding my continu— 
al engagements abroad, however, I was 
about this time informed of a circumſtance 
which extremely moctificd my vanity 
and this was, that Mr. Markham 
and my woman, who was a very likely 
girl, had frequent meetings at à miiliner's, 
in one of the byc- ſtreets of our neigh bour- 
hood. — l houg I never felt any tender- 
nets tor Mr. Markham, this intelligence 
gave my pride a very ſenlibie mortiſica— 
tion: Howcver indifferent J might be a- 
bout him, there was no ſupportiog the i- 
F 2 dea 
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dea of his infidelity to me; I could hear 
to fee him miſcrable by my negligence, 
but it was intolerable to think of his be- 
ing attached to any body elſe—it was a 
treaſon againſt the majeſty of my merit, 
and I determined in a fatal hour to be 
amply revenged on the criminal.— 0 
ye daughters of reputation, beware of ex- 
erting a falſe reſentment, even where the 
perfidy of your huſbands may be evident, 
Let not his errors lead you into actual 


_ crimes, nor madly make a ſacrifice of your 


own happineſs, and your own character; 
through a ridiculous notion of retaliating 


your wrongs—you can ſuffer no diſtreſs 


that will equal a fall into infamy. The 
affliction of the innocent is an Elyſium 
compared to the anguiſh of the guilty, 
and the ſtroke of calamity is always keen 
in proportion to the conſciouſneſs of ha- 
ving deſerved it. Had I prudently conſi- 
dered this, while the conſideration could 
have been uſeful, my bloom of life would 
not now be chilled by the blaſts of ſhame, 
nor had the ſtorm of reproach rooted up 
all the flattering proſpect of my future fe- 
licity—the ſuvtſhine of tranquillity would 
have ſmiled upon my morning, and my 
evening would have been wholly unim- 

bitte red 
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bittered with tears.—But, alas! I muſt re- 
ſent where I ought to reconcile; and ins 
ſtead of recovering my huſband's affection, 
I muſt excite his deteſtation. It is unne- 
ceſſary to explain myſelf farther, * I's 
needleſs to tell you, that there are men e- 
nough to flatter a woman who has youth 
and a paſſable perſon. This was unbap- 
pily my caſe, and in the raſh, the wret- 
ched moment of my indignation at Mr, 
Markham's infidelity, ſome Demon rea» 
dered a profeſſed admirer of mine ſo very 
importunate, that I likened to him from 
motives of revenge, and yiclding to his 
ſolicitations on purpoſe to puniſh my huſ- 
band, was utterly undone. 

The inconliderate, the unpardonable 
ſtep I had taken was not long concealed, 
nor did it ever ſtrike me, till it was pu- 


| bliſhed, that without making my infamy 


univerſally known, I could enjoy no tri- 
umph over poor Mr. Markham. It was 
however no ſooner known, which was in 
a few days, through the vanity of my pa- 
ramour, than I was overwhelined not on- 
ly with diſgrace, but with remorſe—and 
diſcovered that my reſentment againſt my 
unfortunate huſband was as unjultly 
founded, as the fatal indifference which 
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originally gave birth to my crime.—Mr, 
Markham, indeed, had frequent meetings 
with my woman at the milliner's I have 
mentioned; but theſe meetings were per- 
fectly innocent, nay they were perfectly 
Jaudable; the round of amuſcments in 
which 1 was conſtantly engaged, and the 
avidity with which | hſtened to every 
coxcomb that offered up incenſe at the 
nine of my vanity, had for a long time 
filled him with doubts of my honour, and 
he naturally enough imagined, that ſhe, 
who diſdained to preſerve the appearance 
ot reputation, would entertain but little 
regard for the reality — \ctuated by a be-. 
lief of this nature; and ſuppoling that my 
woman muſt neceſſarily be my confidant, 
in Caſe of any illicit correſpondence, he 
ha. frequent appotatments with her at 
the Milliner's, not chuſing, for fear of ſuſ- 
picion, to converſe with her privately 1n 


his own houſe. Thus the very meaſures 


he took to ſave me from ruin became mas 
terial cauſes of my deſtruction; and thus 
by the prepoſterous pride of a wretch, 
who was wholly unworthy of bim, the 
happiueſs of his family was eternally blaſ— 
ted, while he carneltly laboured for its re- 
ſtoration. 


Had 
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Had the unhappy conſequences howe- 
ver terminated here, | think it would have 
been poſſible for a life of penitence to give 
me ſome diſtant idea of comfort, and the 
diſgrace to which I am juſtly caſt out, 
might be conſidered as a kind of expia- 
tion for my crine—but, alas! the guilt 
of infidelity was to be attended with 
blood, and Mr. Markham was not only 
to be ruined in his peace, but my father! 
—()h, Sir, the recollection, the bare re- 
collection of the miſcrics*which my infa- 
my has produced, almoſt diives me 1ato 
madneſs; and I am aſtoniſhed that the 
laws do not cut off ſuch monſters as my- 


ſelf from the face of ſociety. —Mighty 


God, look down upon me with aa eye of 
compaſſion—theſe tears are not the tears 
of difappointed pride; nor are theſe treſ- 
fes now torn from my miſerable head, 
becauſe my vanity is no longer to be in- 
dulged.— No, the anguiſh of my foul is 
now the genuine reſult of contrition ; 
and [I will hope for pardon in the futute 
world, though I neither can look tor 
tranquillity or foregiveneſs in this :—but 

to go on. 
The inſtant that my perfidy reached 
Mr Markham's ears he flew to me, (i was 
F 4 then 
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then in my dreſſing- room) and in a tone 
of the utmoſt deſpair exclaimed, * O Ma- 
tilda! What have I done to deſerve this? 
— Was it not enough to deſtroy my re- 
poſe, without murdering my reputation; 
or if you had no regard for my honour, 
why were you loſt to all pity for your 
helpleſs innocents ? they have never of- 
ſended, though | may unhappily have dif- 
pleaſed, and they were intitled to ſome lit- 
tle compaſſion, though no pity whatſoe- 
ver might be due to me :—but, Madam, 
continued he, raiſing his voice into a fierce- 
neſs that petrified me, though you have 
made me wretched, you ſhall not make 
me contemptible— this moment you muſt 
quit my houſe, nor ſhall you enter my ha- 
bitation morethe unhappy little ones 
will be carefully attended to, but they 
ſhall be taught to forget every trace of a 
mother who has covered them with infa- 
my, and planted daggers in the boſom of 
their unfortunate father.” —Saying this 
he hurried out, while I fainted in the 
arms of my woman, and remained ſo 
wholly ſenſeleſs for ſeveral hours, that 

my recovery was entirely deſpaired of. 
On recovering the uſe of my ſenſes, O 
what a misfortune is the power of recol- 
lection 
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lection tothe wretched ! I was removed in 
obedience to Mr. Markham's poſitive or- 
der, to my father's. Here inſtead of re- 
ceiving conſolation I was to look for the 
keeneſt of all reproach; but contrary to 
my expectations, the voice that hailed me 
was the voice of pity, and the venerable 
author of my being was almoſt in the a- 
gonies of death, as they led me trembling 
to his apartment. He had been for a long 
time confined by the gout, and. this un- 
looked-for calamity throwing it inſtantly 
into his ſtomach beyond the power of me- 
dicine, he lay patiently waiting for the 
moment of diſſolution.— On my entrance 


he was raiſed up in his bed, where he held 


forth his trembling hands, and with ſome 
dificulty articulated, * O Matilda, for- 
give your dying father—it was my miſta- 
ken manner of education that has ruined 
my unhappy child !” He could utter no 
more—h1s pangs came on him too 
faſt, and he expired before they could 
convey me from the dreadful ſcene to a- 
nother room. — Here I was ſeized with a 
violent fever, and lay delirious ſeveral 
days. When the violence of my diſorder _ 
was ſomewhat abated -l enquired—l ven- 


tured to enquire, after Mr. Markham and 
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my poor children—the accounts I received 
were flattering, and greatly forwarded 
my recovery——but my health was no 
ſooner re-c{tabliſhed, than 1 found theſe 
accounts to be entirely the pious frauds 
of friendſhip, and calculated only to ha— 
fien my amendment.— he truth was, 
Mr. Markham had been obliged to fly for 
killing the wretched partner of my guilt, 
in a duel, and he took the two'children with 
him— where he had taken refuge nobody 
could tell me, nor have l to this hour diſ- 
covered the place of his retreat. — His 
houſe, bis eſtates, his property in the funds, 
were all converted into money; and once 
a year I receive a cover containing a note 
for two hundred pounds,—it comes from 
his appointment | am well convinced, but 
there is no poſſibility of tracing him, 
thovgh it is now ſeven years ſince he juſt- 
ly ſpurned me from his protection. 
O that he knew the anguiſh of my heart, 
or heard that my time is wholly paſſed in 
ſolitude and tears.—\) that he would bleſs 
me with one look at my poor children, — 
»Iis true their mother is a ſcandal to 
them, and the mention of her name 
mult tinge their young checks with an 
inſtant glow ot indiguation—but my ſweet 

babes 
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babes—my lovely little ones, though your 
mother is an outcaſt—though the is a 


wretch. ſhe feels for you with the keen- 


eſt ſenſibility, and would ſacrifice her lite 
with joy to be convinced that you are in 
health and ſecurity,—ſhe maſt not dare 
to indulge the ope of ever ſeeing your 
highly injured father—that happineſs ſhe 
has eternaily forfeited could ſhe, how- 
ever, claſp you for a moment, a ſingle mo- 
ment to her agonizing boſom. ſhe would, 
—0 Mr. Markham, if this paper ſhould 
happily fall into your hands, beſtow one 
charitable thought upon a creature now 


| humbled in the duſt, and bleeding with 


the deepeſt contrition for her crime—— 
as a wife ſhe does not preſume to menti- 
on hertelſf—nor means to addreis your 
tenderneſs, but to implore your humani— 
ty—bave pity on her, therefore, dear 


Sir—ovly lay that you are well yourſelt, 


and that your children are in ſafety, and 
if the prayers of ſuch a monſter to the 
throne ot Mercy can be any way eflica- 
cious, the little remnant of her untor— 
tunate life ſhali be employed in ſuppli— 
cating that happineſs for you and yours 
both here and hereafter, which the can 
never enjoy in this world, and which 
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without your forgiveneſs ſhe may poſſibly 1 


forfeit in the next. 
MATILDA MARKHAM, 


= QED CC 
AND 


A FRAGMENT, 


N the banks of that cryſtaline ſtream 

Where Thames, oft, his current 
delays; 

And charms, more than poets can dream 

In his R:chmend's bright villa ſurveys; 


Fair Ella! of all the gay throng 

' The faireſt that nature had ſeen, - 
Now, drew ev'ry village along, 

| 3 From the day ſhe firſt danc'd on the 


green. 


Ah! boaſt not of beauty's fond pow'r, 
For ſhort is the triumph, ye fair! 
Not 
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Not fleeter the bloom of each flow'r; 


And hope is but gilded deſpair. 


His affection each ſwain, now, behold 


By riches endeavours to prove ! 
But Ella ſtills cries what is gold, 
Or wealth, when compar'd to his love? 


Yes! Allen, together, we'll wield 
Our ſickles in ſummer's bright day; 
Together we'll leaze o'er the field, 
And ſmile all our labours away. 


In winter Pll winnow the wheat 


As it falls from thy flail on the ground: 
That flail will be muſic as ſweat, 
When thy voice in the labour is 
drown*d, 


How oft would he ſpeak of his bliſs ! 


How oft would he call her his maid! 


And Allen would ſeal with a kiſs 
Ev'ry promiſe and vow that he made. 


But! hark! o'er the graſs· level land, 
The village bells ſound on the plain; 


Falſe Allen this mora gave his hand, 


And Ella's fond tears are in vain. 


Sad 


ö 
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Sad Flla, too ſoon, heard the tale! 
Too ſoon the ſad cauſe ſhe was told! 
That his was a nywph of the vale: 
That he broke his fond promiſe for 
gold, 


As ſhe walk'd by the margin ſo green, 

Wich befringes the ſweet river's ſide, 

How oft', was ſhe languiſhing ſeen ! 
How oft”, would ſhe gaze on the tide ! 


By the clear river, then, as ſhe ſat, 
Which reflected herſelf and the mead ; 
Awhile! ſhe bewept her ſad fate, 
And the green turf, ſtill, pillow'd her 
head! 


There, there! is it Ella, I ſee? 

is Ela, the loſt, undone maid ! 
Ah! no, *tis ſome Ella, like me, 

Some haplels young virgin betray'd! 
Like me! ſhe has ſorrow'd and wept; 

Like me! ſhe has, fondly, belicv'd; 
Like: me! her true promiſe the kept, 

And, like me, too, is jultly deceiv'd. 


I come, dear companion in grief! 
Gay iccuc: and fond pleatures, adieu! 
| 1 
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I come! and we'll gather relief 
From boſoms ſo chaſte and ſo true! 


Liké you, I have mourn'd the long night: 
And wept out the day, in deſpair ! 
Like you, I have banich' t delight, 
And boſom'd a friend in my care. 


Ye meadows, ſo lovely, farewel, 
' Your velvet, (till, 4/ en ſhall tread! 
All deat to the ſound of that Kknell 
W hich tolls for his E//a when dead. 


Your wiſh will, too ſure! be obey'd ; 
Nor, Allen her loſs ſhall bemoan! 
Soon, ſoon ! ſhall poor Ella be laid 


Where her heart ſhall be cold as your 
own. 


Then, twin'd in the arms of that fair, 
W hoſe wealth has been E!/a's ſud fate, 
As, together, ye draw the free air, 
And a thouſand dear pleaſures relate: 


If chance, o'er my turf, as you tread, 
Ye dare to affect a fond ſigh! 

The primroſe wil! ſhrink her pale head, 
Aud the violet languith and die. 


Ah! 
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Ah! weep not, fond maid! *tis in vain; N 
Like the tears which you lend to the 
ſtream z 
Tears are loſt in that watery plain 
And your ſighs are till loſt upon him. 
C 


Scarce echo had gather'd the ſonnd, 
But ſhe plung'd from her graſs- ſpring- 
ing bed: 
The liquid ſtream parts to the ground, 
And the mirror clos'd over her head. 


The ſwains of the village at eve, 
Oft meet at the dark-ſpreading yew; 


There wonder how man could deceive 


A boſom ſo chaſte, and fo true. 


With garlands, of every flow'r, 
(Which Ella herſelf ſhould have made) 
They raiſe up a ſhort-living bow'r; 
And, fighing, cry, Peace to her 
ſhade!” 


Then, hand-lock'd-in-hand, as they move 
The green platting hillock around, 
They talk of poor Ella, and love, 
And freſhen, with tears, the fair 
ground, 


Nay, 
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Nay, wiſh they had never been born, 
e Or liv'd the ſad moment to view, 
When her Allen could thus be foreſworn, 
And his E//a could ſtill be ſo true. 
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[Tranſlated from the French.] 


E MNON took it into his head 
to reſolve upon the very impor- 
tant project of becoming perfectly wiſe; 
not a few men but have been at ſome ſea- 
ſons of life infected with the like weak- 
neſs. Said Memnon to himſelf, in order 
to become entirely wiſe, and conſequent- 
ly entirely happy, it is firſt neceflary to 
gain a compleat conqueſt over the paſſi- 
ons, and I have been told that nothing is 
more caſy. | 
la the firſt place, Il am determined ne- 
ver to be infected with the love of wo- 


men; 
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mem; when I behold a perfect beauty F 
will ſay to myſelf, thoſe cheeks will one 
day or other become wrinkled, and their 
dimples be ſmothered in the ruins of 
time; thoſe fine eyes, deprived of their 
luſtre, will then be bleared and hollow; 
that well-turned neck will be ſhriveled, 
thoſe riſing breaſts will decay and fall, and 
thoſe flowing ringlets will drop away. 
I have nothing to do but to prefent this 
proipet to my imagination as it really 
will be, and to ſhut out from my 
thoughts the idea of what it is, and 
ther ſſuredly the fineſt head will not 
turn mine. 

In the ſecond place, I reſolve to be al- 
ways ſober, I will not fuffer myſelf to par- 
take of luxurious repaſts, or delicious 
wines, and the allurements of ſociety. I 
have only to repreſent to myſelf the con- 
ſequences of intemperance, an aching head, 
an overcharged ſtomach; the loſs of rea- 
ſon, health and time; therefore 1 will on- 
ly cat when hunger calls; my health will 
not be interrupted, my ideas will be al- 
ways clear and enl.ghtened All this 
is 10 caſy, and at the ſame time ſo ſaluta— 
ry, that no kind of merit can be claimed 
by au adherence to it. 


Concluſively, 
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Concluſively, ſaid Memnon, it is neceſ- 


ary to think a little of my fortune; my 


deſires are moderate, my money is ſecure- 
ly placed in the hands of the receiver-ge- 
neral of the finances of Ninive. I have 


ſufficient to live in a ſtate of indepen- 


dence; which is the moſt ſolid of all ſa- 
tisfactions. I ſhall not be reduced to the 
nkſome neceſſity of paying my court to 
the great. I {h.Þll not envy any one, and 
no one will envy me: there is no difficul- 
ty in all this. | 

I bave friends, continued he; I ſhall 
certainly preſerve them, becauſe they will 
have nothing to difpute with me; theres 
fore | (hall have no reaſon to be out of 
humour with them, nor they with me 
All theſe things then are fairly 


ſettled. 
After having calmly laid down this ra- 
tional plan of wiſdom in his chamber, 
Memnon placed hunſelt careleſsly at the 
window. He obſerved two women walk» 
ing under the plantain, trees before his 
houſe. The one was old and appcared 
unconcerned; the other was young, hand- 
ſome, and ſcemed greatly oppreſſed. dhe 
ſiglied, then wept, and her tears only ad- 
ded to her graces. Ihe wite man was 
| touched, 
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touched, not in the leaſt at the beauty of 
the flir mourner, (he was incapable of a 
weakneſs of that nature) but at the afflic- 
tion in which ſhe was plunged, He de- 
ſcended, and accoſted the y..ung Nivivi- 
enne with a deſign to conſole her with 
ſome ſage precepts. The diſtreſſed fair 
one, with an air quite natural and af- 
feting, recounted the injuries ſhe had 
received from an uncle who had never 
exiſted, and with what artifice he had 
found means to deprive her of an eſtate 
ſhe never poſſeſſed, and above all things 
expreſſed her apprehenſions leſt he 
ſhould offer violence to her perſon. © You 
appear to me,“ ſaid ſhe, a perſon of 
ſuch diſcretion, that if you will have the 
condeſcention to go with me to my apart- 
ment, and give yourſelf the trouble to 
examine into the nature of my diſtreſſes, 
I am well aflured that it will be in your 
power to extricate me from the difficul- 


ties I labour under. Memnon did not he- 


ſitate at the propoſal, but agreed to follow 
her, to examine cautiouſly into the ſtate 
of her aftairs, and to aſſiſt her with pru- 

dent counſel. 
The aſllicted lady uſhered him into an 
elegant apartment, and entreated him in 
polite 
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polite terms to repoſe himſelf upon a large 


ſopha. They placed themſelves croſs leg- 
ged oppoſite to each other. The fair one 
mingled tears and words with downcaſt 
eyes, which ſhe never raiſed without en- 
countering the attentive glances of the 
wiſe Memnon. Her diſcourſe was extreme» 
ly affecting, and the more ſo each time 
ſhe looked upon him. Memnon took her 
affairs extremely to heart, and perceived 
in himſelf from moment to moment, an 
encreaſiaꝶ inclination to ſerve a perſon at 
once ſo worthy and ſo unhappy. They 


had approached inſenſibly towards each 


other in the heat of converſation ; their 


legs were no longer croſſed; Memnon _ 


counſelled her fo cloſely, and gave his 
advice in a manner ſo tender, that neither 
the one nor the other could ſpeak longer 
of buſineſs. Affairs were in this ſituation 
when the uncle arrived. Gueſs then 
their confuſion. He was compleatly arm- 
ed; bis firſt words declared his refoluti- 
on to make a ſacrifice of the wiſe Mem- 
non and his niece; the laſt that eſcaped 
him, ſignified that it was poſſible to ob- 
tain a pardon for a conliderable ſum of 
money. Memnon was reduced to give 

all 
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all he had about bim, and thought him» 
ſelf happy to get ſo well off. 

Men non, confounded and diſmayed, 
returned home, where he found a card to 
invite him to dinner with ſome intimate 
friends. If | ſtay at home and alone,” 
ſaid he,“ my ſpirits will be depreſſed with 
my unfortunate adventure; | ſhall not 
cat, and probably fall into a fit of ſick» 
nels; it is therefore much better to go a- 
mong my friends and make a frugal re- 
paſt. Ihe agrecableneſs of their ſociety 
will baniſh the remembrance of the folly 
I have committed this morning,” 

He went to the place appointed, the 
company obſerved he was melancho— 
ly, and prevailed upon him to drink to 
chear his ſpirits: a little, wine uſed mo» 
deratcly is refreſhiug to the mind and bo- 
dy. Thus thought the wife Memnon, 
and thus reflected he till he became 
drunk. Dinner over, play was propoſed: 
well regulated play among friends is an 
innocent method of paſling time. They 
played, Meninon loſt all his purie contain» 
ed,and four times the ſum upon his word, 
A diſpute arouſe about the game, the par- 
ties grew hot, and one of his friends 
threw a ſtool at the head of the wile 

Memuon, 
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Memnon, and ſtruck ont one of his eyes. 


He returned home drunk, moneyleſs, and, 


What was more—had left an eye behind 


him. When he had ſlept himſelf (aber, 
and got clear of the fumes of the wine, 
he diſpatched his valet to the receiver- 
general of the finances of Ninive to bring 
him a ſum of money to diſcharge the 
debt to his intimate friends. News was 
brought him that the receiver-general had 


that morning made a fraudulent bank» 


ruptcy to the ruin of a hundred families. 
Memnon, in a fit of diſtraction, with a 
plaiſter on his eye, and a memorial in his 
hand, poſted to court, to demand juſtice 
of the king againſt the bankrupt. Here 
he cloſc!y attended a favourite moment 
to throw himſelf at the feet of the mo- 
narch, who no ſooner appeared than his 
ſupplicant humbling himtelf to the earth 
held out his memorial. His gracious ma- 
jeſty received it very favourably, and de- 
livered it to one of the chief Lords in 
waiting to give him an account of it. The 
Lord drew Memnon aſide, and, with an 
air of haughtineſs, ſmiling contemptuoully, 
ſaid to him: “you are ſure a molt ridi- 
culous and familiar fool to addreſs yours 
ſelf to the king rather than to me; and yet 

more 
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more ſo to demand juſtice againſt an ho- 
neſt bankrupt whom I honour with my 
protection, and who is the nephew of my 
miſtreſs's waiting woman: diſcontinue 
this buſineſs, my friend, if you have any 
regard for your ſafety or the eye that re- 
mains in your head.“ 

Thus Memnon, who, in the morning, 
had renounced all commerce with the fair 
ſex, the exceſſes of the table, of gaming, 
- quarrelliog, and above all things, the court; 
had before night been jilted and robbed 
by a ſtrumpet, got drunk, gamed, and 
loſt his money ; entered into a broil, had 
one of his eyes knocked out by his friend, 
was deprived of his fortune by a bank- 
ruptcy in the moment he thought it moſt 
ſecure, and had been at court, where he 
had ſuffered contempt, deriſion, threats 
and diſappointment. 

Terrified, aſtoniſhed, and overwhelmed 
with grief, he returned homewards ; and, 
with a ſad heart, was about to enter his 


houſe, but found the doors ſtopt up by* 


officers who were removing his effects. 
He retired and ſtood almoſt motionleſs 
under a plantain- tree, from whence he 
perceived his diftrefl:d damſel walking 


with her gentle uncle; both of them burſt 
| into 
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into an immoderate fit of laughter when 
they beheld the plaiſter upon his eye, and 
left him to his reflections. Night came on, 
Memnon threw himſelf upon ſome ſtraw 
under the walls of his houſe; he was 
ſeized with a fever; but nature wearied 
out, at laſt gave way to fleep, and a ce- 
leſtial ſpirit appeared to him in a dream. 
The form was ſurrounded with a rc- 
ſplendent light. It had fix beautiful wings, 
but was without head or feet, and reſem- 
bled nothing. © What art thou?” ſaid 
Memnon. © Thy good genius,” anſwer- 
ed the dther. *Reſtore me my eye then, 
my houſe, my fortune, my wiſdom,” re- 
turned Memnon, recounting to him in 
what manner he had loſt all thoſe in one 
day. „ Theſe are miſchances that never 
happen in the region we inhabit,” ſaid the 
ſpirit, ** What ſort of a world do you 
inhabit then ?“ ſaid the afflicted man in 
the ſtraw. My country,” replied he, 
eis five hundred millions of leagues from 
the ſun, in a light ſtar which you may 
diſcern» ſouth-eaſt from hence.” © O! 
what, a fine country it is!“ ſays Memnon. 
What, have you no impoltors there who 
delude the innocent ? no intimate friends 
who cheat folks of their money, and after» 
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wards knock their eyes out? no fraudu- 
lent bankrupts? no great men in power, 
who deride, threaten, and refuſe you 
Jultice?” © No,” ſaid the inhabitant of 
the ſtar, “nothing of all this. We are 
never deceived by women, becauſe we have 
none; we have no epicuriſm among us, 
| becauſe we never eat; we have no bank- 
rupts, for we have neither gold nor fi] ver; 
no one can knock another's eye out in a 
race without heads; no great individual 
can exerciſe injuſtice towards another a- 
mong thoſe who are all equals.” gut 
then, my Lord,” ſaid Memnon, © without 
wife, and without dinner, how do you 
paſs your time?” © In watching,” ſaid 
the Genii, ©* over the other globes that are 
intruſted to us; therefore I now come to 
give you conlolation.” “ Alas!” repli- 
ed Memnon, © why did not you come 
then the night before laſt to prevent my 
running into ſo many follies ?”” „“I was 
then cloſe to your elder brother, d' Aſan,” 
ſaid the protector from the ſtar, © je is 
in a more pitcous plight than yourlclf. 
His gracious majeſty, the king of the [n- 
dies, at whole court he was, deprived him 
of both his eyes for a trifling indiſcretion; 
and he is now actually in a dungeon; his 

hands 
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hands and feet loaded with irons.” “To 
what purpoſe is it then to have à good 
genius in one's family,” ſaid Memnon, 
« if, of two brothers, the youngeſt is de- 
prived of one eye, and the other of both; 
the one is upon ſtraw, and the other in a 
priſon ?? „“ Thy condition will be chan- 
ged,” replied the ſpirit; * it is true you 
will be always without an eye; but, to 
make amends, you will be tolerably hap- 
py, provided you do not attempt to re- 
new the chimerical project of becoming 
perfectly wile.” * Is it then poſlible to 
attain to that degree of perfection?“ cr 
ed Memnon with a ſigh. As im- 
poſſible,” returned the other, ** as it 
is to be perfectly ingenious, perfectly 
ſtrong, perfectly powerful, or perfectly 


happy.” 
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ART To PLEASE. 
© A  TTEND, ye, fair, while I impart 
The ſecret how to pleaſe; 
© The rudiments of beauty's art 
Are ſhort, and only theſe ; 

* All flattery learn betimes to ſhun, 
Not once that Syren hear; 

* Know, praiſe for virtues not your own, 
© Is fatyre moſt ſevere. 

© Flattery, the Lethe of the ſoul, 
No ſcience leaves behind 

© Worſe than the fell Circean bowl, 
© It poiſons all the mind. 

lis not in gold, bright ſparkling ſtone, 
Or brighter ſparkling eyes, 

© The value of the fair is known, 
For theſe the good deſpiſe. 


What 
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What tho” the Spring's Elyſian glow 
On either cheek were ſeen, - 

* Or whiter than the virgin ſnow 
© Your neck's pellucid ſkin : 

© Yet pride, or affectation, theſe 
Will more than age deform, 

© And envy, worſe than pale diſcaſe, 
* Shall wither every charm. 

© True wit exiſts but with good nature, — 
* The parent of politeneſs; 

Let that illuminate every feature, 
And lend the eye its brightneſs. 

© Virtue is grace and dignity, 

lis more than royal blood, 

A gem the world's too poor to buy ;j— 
© Would you be fair ?—be good.” 
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Anecdote of the late King of Spain, and a young 
Gaſcon Lady. 


HILIP V. the late king of Spain, 
being at Bourdeaux, and dining in 
public during his ſtay, people of all ſorts 
had an opportunity of ſeeing him. A- 
mong the reſt, there were ſeveral ladies 
of good quality, and with them a young 
G 3 Gaſcoin 
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Gaſcoin lady, about eighteen years of 
age, who drew near the king's table. 
She was well grown, of a majeſtic, live- 
ly countenance, exceeding neatly dreſſed; 
and beſides all this, ſhe had ſomething 
charming in her air, which particularly 


diſtinguiſhed her from all others of her 


ſex that were about the young monarch. 
The king, without any ceremony, took 
à diſh of ſweet-meats. and turned them 
into her apron. She received his ma- 
jeſty's preſent with ſurprizing modeſty ; 


but could not forbear bluſhing, which 


increaſed her charms, and made her ad- 
mired by all the ſpectators. The young 
king ſmiled upon ber, and ſignified, by the 
many tender glances with which he be- 
held her, the impreſſions that the had made 
upon his heart. | 

As the fair one could not, without 
confuſion, bear her part in this ſcene, ſhe 
thought proper to withdraw. His ma- 
jeſty loſing the ſight of her, whiſpered to 
one of his pages, and bid him inform him- 
{clf of the name and abode of this beau- 
ty. The repaſt being ended, the king 
retired into his cloſet, where he wrote a 
billet-doux, and gave it to his page to 
carry to the lady, who was ſo ſuddenly 


become 


* 
— 
| 
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1 is 
become the object of his paſſion, The 
billet ran thus: | 

Love reigns in the hearts of kings, as 
well as in thoſe of their ſubjects: he 
knows no power ſuperior to his own, and 
the greateſt monarchs in the world glory 
in their ſubm ſſion to his empire. You 
may thiok it ſtrange, my dear, that I am 
affected with the charms of your perſon. 
beg of you one hour's interview, where- 
in | may ſhew you the exceſs of my ailec- 
tion, &c.“ | 

The king, in giving this billet to the 
page, gave him, at the ſame time, a rich 
diamond, with orders to preſent it, in Bis 
name, with the billet, to the young lady. 
The truſty page punctually executed his 
majeſty's commands. The fair Gaſcoin 
read the king's tender billet, and received 
his preſent. As ſhe was of a ſprightly 
genius, ſhe immediately ſent to his ma- 
jeſty the following letter: 


1. 
] aſſure you, that if love reigns over 
the hearts of kings, as it docs over thoſe 


of the leaſt of their ſubjects; virtue, con- 
ſtancy, and fidelity, reign allo among 


women of mean birth, as well as a— 
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mong queens, I return your majeſty my 
hearty thanks for the tender love that 
you have conceived of me, and yet more 
for the declaration that you have made, 
in the billet you have been pleaſed to give 
yourſelf the trouble of writing to me. 
Perhaps, great prince, if I had been de- 
icended from the blood of queens and ſo- 
vereign princeſſes, you would not have 
regarded me. Sir, as I have already en- 
gaged my fidelity to a lover, to whom [ 
have promiſed marriage, I beg your ma- 
zelty to diſpenſe with this interview, 
which cannot but be fatal to my vir- 
tue. 

* Nevertheleſs, Sir, I will keep your 
fine diamond, as a precious token of the 
love which it has plcaſed ſo great a mo- 
narch to honour me with, at a time when 
I cannot anſwer him but with ſighs and 
regrets,” 
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L D Care, with induſtry and art, 
At length ſo well had play'd his 
part; 
He heap'd up ſuch an ample ſtore, 
That Av'rice could not ſigh for more; 
Ten thouſand flocks his ſhepherd told, 
Nis coffers overflow'd with gold; 
The land all round him was his own, 
With corn his crouded graneries groan, 
In ſhort, ſo vaſt his charge and gain, 
That to poſſeſs them was a pain; 
With happiueſs oppreſs'd he lies, 
And much too prudent to be wiſe. 
Near him there liv'd a brauteous maid, 
With all the chirms of youth array'd; 
Good, awiable, ſincere. and free, 
Her name was Genetoſity. 
| 6 5 »Twas 
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*'Twas her's the largeis to beſtow 
On rich and poor, on friend and foe. 
Her doors to all were open'd wide, 
The pilgrim there might ſafe abide: 
For th' hungry and the thirſty crew, 
The bread ſhe broke, the drink ſhe drew; 
There ſickneſs laid her aching head, 
And there diſtreſs could find a bed— 
Each hour with an all' bounteous hand, 
Diffus'd ſhe bleſſings round the land: 
Her gifts and glory laſted long, 
And numerous was th' accepting throng, 
At length pale Penury ſeiz'd the dame, 
And Fortune fled, and Ruin came; 
She found her riches at an end, 
And that ſhe had not made one friend 
All curs'd her for not giving more, 
Nor thought on what ſhe'd done before; 
She wept, ſhe ray'd, the tore her hair, 
When lo! to comfort her came Carc,—- 
And cry'd, my dear, if you will join 
Your hand in nuptial bonds with mine, 
All will be well you ſhall have tore, 
And | be plagu'd with Wealth no morc.— 
Tho' I reſtrain your bounteous heart, 
You ſtill ſhall act the generous pai t.— 
The Bridal came—great was the tcalt, 
And good the pudding aud the prieſt; 
The 
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The bride in nine moons brought him 
torth 
A little maid of matchleſs worth : 
Her face was mix'd of Care and Glee, 
They chriſten'd her OEconomy, 
And tiled her fair Diſcretion's Queen, 


The miſtreſs of the golden mean, 


Now Generolity confin'd, 

Is perfect caſy in her mind; 

dhe loves to give, yet knows to ſpare, 
Nor wiſhes to be free from Care. 
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A ſingular Example of Magnanimity and Mo- 


deration in Revenge. 
5 * 


Liverdi, Generaliſſimo of the armies: 
of Abbas the Great, King of Ver- 
ſia, and his prime miniſter, was as good a 
general, and as able a politician, as he was 
amiable in the capacity of a Courticr, 
From the conſtant ſerenity of his couute— 
nance, it was judged that nothing could 
ruflle the calmneſs of his heart; and vir— 
tuc diſplayed iticif in him to gracefully 
and fo naturally, that it was ſuppuicd 
to be his natural teinper, Au cxttaor— 
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dinary incident obliged the world to do 
him juſtice, and place him in the rank he 
deſerved. 

One day, as he was ſhut up in his clo- 
ſet, beſtowing on affairs of ſtate the hours 
which other men devote to fleep, a cou- 
Tier, quite out of breath, came in and told 
him that an Armenian, followed by a 
poſle of friends, had, in the night, ſur- 
prized his palace at Amandabat, deſtroy- 
ed all the moſt valuable furniture in it, 
and would have carried oft his wife and 
children, doubtleſs, to make ſlaves of 
them, had not the domeſtics, when the 
firſt fright was over, made head againſt 
him. The courier added, that a bloody 
ſkirmiſh enſued, in which the ſervants 
had the advantage at laſt; that the Ar- 
menian's friends were all killed upon the 
ſpot, but that their leader was taken alive, 
thank thee, Offali, * cried Aliverdi, for 
affording me the means to revenge ſo enor- 
mous an attempt,* * What ! whilſt I make 
a ſacrifice of my days and repoſe to the 
good of Perſia; while, through my cares 
and tolls, the meaneſt Perſian ſubject lives 


ſecure 


* The Prophet moſt revered by the Perſians next 
to Mahomet. 
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ſecure from injuſtice and violence, ſhall 
an audacious ſtranger come to injure me 
in what is moſt dear to me! Let him be 
thrown into a dungeon, give him a quan- 
tity of wretched food ſyflicient to preſerve 
him for the torments to which I deſtine 
him.“ The courier withdrew, charged 
with theſe orders, to thoſe who had the 
Armenian in cuſtody, 

But Aliverdi, growing cool again, cri- 
ed out, What is it, O God, that I have 
done? Is it thus I maintain the glory 
of ſo many years? Shall one ſingle mo- 
ment eclipſe all my virtue! That ſtran- 
ger has cruelly provoked me; but what 
iinpelled him to it? No man commits 
evil merely for the pleaſure of doing it: 
there is always a motive which paſſion or 
prejudice preſents to us under the maſk 
of equity; and it mult needs be ſome mo- 
tive of this kind that blinaed the Arme— 
nian to the dreadful conſequences of his 
attempt. Doubtleſs, | muſt have injured 
the wretch.” 

He diſpatches immediately an expreſs 
to Amandabat, with an order, under his 
own hand, not to make the priſoner feel 
any other hardſhip than the privation of 
liberty. Tranquil after this act of mode- 
ration, 


— 
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ration, he applied himſelf again to public 
buſineſs, till he ſhould have leiſure to life 
this particular caſe to the bottom. From 
the ſtrict inquiries he ordered to be made, 
he learned that one of his inferior officers 
had done very conſiderable damage to the 
Armenian, conſidering the medioctity of 
his fortune; and that he himſelf had 
flighted the complaints brought againſt 
him. Faſed by his diſcovery, he called 
for the Armenian, whole countenance ex- 
prefſed more confulion than terror, and. 
paſſed this ſentence upon him : 

* Vindictive ſtranger, there were ſome 
grounds tor thy reſentment; thou didſt 
thi k | had jultly incurred thy hatred ;. 
1 torgwe thee the injury thou haſt done 
me. But thou haft carried thy venge- 
ance to exceſs; thou haſt atracked a man 
whom thou oughtelt to reſpect; nay, thou. 
hatt attempted to make thy vengeance 
fall upon innocent heads, aud therefore 1 
Oug t to puiilh thee. Go then, reflect 
in lolitude on the wretchedneſs of a man 
that gives tull tu ing to bis paſſious. Thy 
pumſhinent, which juſtice requires of me, 
will be tuſlictiently © mpered with ay cle» 
mency till thy repent .uce may peruit me 


to thortcu the term.“ 
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THE 


NIGHTING ALE 
CAUGH T. 


OW few, with patience, can endure 
The evils they themſelves procure! 


A Nightingale, with ſnares beſet, 

At liſt was taken in a net: | 

W hen firit ſhe found her wings confin'd, 

She beat and flutter*d in the wind ; 

Still thinking ſhe could fly away, 

Still hoping to regain the ſpray : 

But fin ing there was no retreat, 

Her ittle het with anger beat: 

Nor did it aught abate her rage, 

To be trauſinitted to a cage; 

Toe wire apartment, tho' commodious, 

To her appear*'d exceſſive odious; 

And tho? it turnith'd drink and meat, 

Sl car'd not, tor the cou'd not eat. 

? kl was not tupplying her with food, 

She lik'd to gather it trom the wood; 
And 
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And water clear, her thirſt to ſlake, 
She choſe to ſip it from the lake: 
And when ſhe ſung herſelf to reſt, 


*Twas in what hedge ſhe lik'd the beſt. 


And thus, becauſe ſhe was not free, 
Hating the chain of ſlavery, 

She rather added link to link ; 

Juſt ſo men reach misfortune's brink. 
At length, revolving on her ſtate, 

She cries, I might have met worſe fate, 
Been ſeiz'd by kites, or prowling cat, 
Or ſtifled ina ſchool- boy's hat; 

Or been the firſt unlucky mark, 

Sure hit by ſome fantaſtic ſpark. 

Then conſcience told her want of care- 
Had made her fall into the ſnare; 

hat men were free their nets to throw, 
And birds were free to come or go; 
And all the evils the lamented 

By caution might have been prevented. 
So on her perch more plcas'd ſhe ſtood, 
And peck'd the kindly offer'd food; 
Reſolv'd with patience to endure 

Ils the had hrought, but could not cure. 
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UNFORTUNATE DAUGHTER ; 


A 


MORAL TALE. 


. 
ADY Harriet Stanhope joined to- 
the advantages of birth the proſpect 
of an ample fortune and the moſt enga- 
ging accompliſhments. Her very look 
and geſture breathed a charm which even. 
beauty cannot impart, a ſenſibility which 
is more frequently the ſource of pain than. 
of pleaſure, Her heart was formed for 
love. She was in her cradle when ſhe 
loſt a mother by whom ſhe was idolized, 
The Earl Stanhope, her father, educated 
her himſelf ; and though ſhe was dear to. 
him as his life, he yet never ſpoke to her, 
but in the rigid tone of a maſter. Lady 
Harriet could never look at him without 
trembling. To the ſeverity of his diſpo - 
ſition his Lordſhip added an intolerable 
pride. He thought that no man under 
the rank of Nobility would preſume to 
| addreſs 
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addreſs his daughter; and he never once 


conceived that Lady Harriet would feel 
the impre ſſion of love till ſhe had received 
the ſanction of his authority; amazing 
prepoflflion ! as if the heart could ex- 
pand or contract itielf at the command of 
a parent, | 
Mr. Bedford, a merchant of credit, and 
a Member of one of the Corniſh boroughs, 
frequently Waited upon the Earl. His 


ſon occaſionally accompanied him; and it 


was not long before Lady Harriet felt a 
diſappointinent each time the youth did 
not appear. Sh: became thoughtful ; 
and, when ſhe ſpoke, it was to enquire a- 
bout young Belford, whoſe image forſook 
her not even in ſleep. As yet, however, 
ſhe was a firanger to the nature of her 
ſentiments. She only knew, that ſhe was 
happy in the preſence of Beltord, and mi- 
ſerable in his abſence. Belford, agreeable 
in his per ſon, poſleſſed almoſt every men- 


tal endowment, But fortune had denied 


him the luſtre of high birth, and that of 
opulence; and theſe, in the eyes of Earl 
Stanhope, were cflential diſadvantages. La- 
dy Harriet thought otherwiſe : love had 
whiſpered to her that Belford was the moſt 
amiable of men, The Karl had no con- 
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ception that a young Lady of Quality 
en be ſuſceptible of the leaſt emotion 
n favour of a man of inferior rank. — As 
if Nature had eſtabliſhed theſe chimerical 
diſtinctions, and as if all men poſſeſſed not 
an equal right to experience ſenſibility, 
and to excite it! 

Unhappily the ſouls of this young cou— 
ple were congenial, Though awed by 
the dignity of her ſituation, Belford yet 
loved Lady Harriet with a tenderneſs un- 
bounded as her own. Hardly could he 
conceal his emotion when he ſaw her; 
and when their eyes accidentally met, his 
whole frame ſeemed to be convulſed. La- 
dy Harriet ſoon perceived, that her feel- 
ings for Belford were of the moſt tender 
love; and he, unable to ſuppreſs his paſ- 
ſion, declircd to her its violence. They 
interchanged a thouſand vows of eternal 
conſtancy, while they yielded to an enthu- 
ſiaſm which no language can expreſs, 
and which innocence alone can feel. 

But it is not in man to be ſatisfied with 
a pure affection. Our young couple ex- 
perienced this, truth. Their deſires, as 
they became leſs delicate, became more 
bold and impetuous. Nature was too 
ſtrong for reaſon ; fituatioff and circum- 
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Rances were favourable; and at length 
Lady Harriet, forgetting what ſhe owed 
to her family and to rcligion, reſigned 
herſelt to the embraces of Mr. Belford. 
Puniſhment followed cloſely on her 
guilt. She became a ſtranger to repoſe, 
and every moment beheld her father rea- 


dy to ſacrifice her to his injured honour. 


Often did ſhe reſolve to cloſe her forrows 
in death; but the powerful ſenſations of a 
mother, which ſhe already felt, and the 


thoughts of parting with Belford, to whom 


her ſituation was ſtill unknown, withheld 
herhand. With what diſtraction did ſhe 
at length inform him of her pregnancy! and 
with what horror did he receive the fatal 


intelligence! I will throw myſelf, faid 
Lady Harriet, at the feet of my father; 


| he will pity my ſituation 3 he will permit 
me to call thee huſband ; the innocent 
babe in the womb will make him hear its 
voice; it will affect him; and in conſi- 
deration of our child be will pardon 
me.“ 

Lady Harriet, —— was not poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſo much reſolution. She had 
not power to make ſuch a confeſſion to 
her father. At the ſight of the Earl, and 
on the rccolleQtion of his pride, her fears 


Were 
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were perpetually excited; and an acci- 
dent ſoon convinced her, that they were 
too well grounded. On the recital of a 
tory ſimilar to her own, the haughty Lord 
exclaimed, * Had I been that father, my 
daughter ſhould not have ſurvived a mo- 
ment.“ From theſe words the wretched 
Lady Harriet ſoreſaw her fate. Her preg» 
nancy advanced; and, in hopes of an aſy- 
lum from his fury, ſhe reſolved to fly from 
her father to an uncle of her huſband : 
for old Belford was now dead, and, from 
loſſes in trade, had not left what was ſufh- 
cient to ſatisfy his creditors, ; 

The uncle of the young lover, a ſlave 
to avarice, which almoſt perpetually at- 
tends on men of buſineſs, was afraid to 
incur the reſentment of Earl Stanhope: 
he abandoned therefore Lady Harriet and 
Mr. Belford to their - unhappy deſtiny. 
Mean while they learat that the Earl had 
made enquiries after his daughter, and, 
emboldened by this circumſtance, and 
preſſed by neceſſity, they formed the reſo- 
lution of throwing themſelves upon his 
mercy, and truſted that the feelings of a 
father would diſarm the natural ſeverity 
of his temper ; and before they repaired 
to his preſence, they were joined in mar- 

riage. 
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riage. TheFarl heard the ſtoryof his daugh- 
ter with the utmoſt indignation: all his 
ideas of pride and dignity were wounded: 
* That ignoble fellow thy huſband ! (ex- 
claimed he) Wretch ! get thee from my 
preſence, and let my curſe for ever attend 

thee.” | 
The unhappy couple retized under a- 
gitations which it is impoſſible to deſcribe, 
Reltord, without money, and without a 
friend, knew not to what he might be- 
take himſelf. To conceal his miſery he 
fled into the country, and carrying with 
him his wife, ſubmitted to the meaneſt 
drudgery, to procure à ſubſiſtance for 
her. Mean while Lady Harriet became a 
mother. But Belford, not being uſed to 
labour, could not ſupport the fatigue. In 
vain did he ſay to himſclf, © It is for my 
wife and my ſon that I labour” His 
ſtrength became gradually waſted ; love 
and paternal fondneſs could not renew 
his nature, and he at luſt ſuuk under it. 
The maſter Belford had worked with, be- 
ing a moroſe and avaricious man, would 
not, after Beltord's death, give the leaſt 
aſſiſtance to Lady Harriet. She therefore, 
with the very ſmall matter ſhe had, was 
obliged to wander in ſcarch of ſome aſy— 
lum, 
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lum, where ſhe might, at leaſt, have ſhel- 
ter. Shunning the towns, ſhe crawled 
from village to village; and at laſt, reject- 
ed at every quarter, and quite ſpent an- 
der the burden of her diſtreſs, ſhe was 
ready to periſh with want and with diſeaſe. 
Only one poor woman, who herſelf cra- 
ved the charity of the publick, took pity 
on her ſituation, and received her into a 


hovel that afforded her a ſhelter from the 


weather, Her ſtrength was exhauſted ; 
ſhe gazed upon her child, embraced him, 
and tell into a ſwoon. Her child ſeemed 
to ſhare in her diſtreſs, and to mingle his 
tears and his groans with her's. What 
a picture of diſtreſs ! | 

Amidit the decays of nature, as a laſt 
effort of affection for her ſon, ſhe reſolved 
to write to her father. She begged a bit 
of paper and ſome ink, and gave way to 
her tears. Her letter was expreſſed in 
theſe terms: 

Make taſte, my Lord, I dare not call 
you father, and cloſe the eyes (hall I fay 
it) of your unhappy daughter. Deny me 
not a name which | thall ſoon reliaquith 
for ever. My ſoul longs to expire in your 
boſom, in the botom ot a parent {till dear 
to me: Can he yet refuſe me his pardon : 

Cu: 
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Oh ! grant it, my Lord, grant it for the 
fake of a little innocent, whom I throw 
at your feet, who ſtretches out his hands 
to you- as an interceſſor for his mother. 
My Lord, my father, ſuffer me to die in 
your embrace. If. | have offended you, 
come to witneſs the puniſhment I ſuffer, 
Once more I entreat you to yield to my 
wiſhes, to my tears, Come, and let my 
laſt looks be divided between you and my 
child. | 
The inhumanity of Lord Stanhope Was 
now totally diſarmed : he haſted to ſnatch 
his daughter from deſtruction: he every 
moment exclaimed with a ſigh, © Is it poſ- 
ſible that I ſhould have brought ſuch diſ- 
treſs upon my child? That l, her father, 
ſhould have plunged her into this gulph 
of wretchedoels! ? 
His repentance was too late, and his 
haſte to fee her unavailing. Befoie he 
could reach her deſolate manſion, ſhe was 


nothing. 
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MORNING WALK. 


T the ſeaſon when nature deſcends, 
A And ſcatters the plun with {wect 
fow?rs : 
When Phoebus his influence lends, 
And the earth is refreſh'd with ſoft 
ſhow*'rs ; 


In the morning purſuing their walk, 
Young Strephon and Daphne | fiw 

How <ngaging they ſcemed to talk! 
While ther eyes told cach other their 


joy. 


By the ſide of the hedge they ſtepp'd flow, 
Nor ſuffer'd, ueglected, to die, 

The herbs that protuſely-wild grow, 
known alone to the cuitous eye. 


Now over the gate they reclin'd, 
Intent on the husbandman's toil ; 
Who when earth, ſoft, relenting, proves 
kind, 
Plows, cleauſes, or ſows his rich ſoil. 
H | Then 
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Then down to the mead they would ſtray, 
Where the verdure retr: ſhes the light ; 

But frequently paus'd by the way, 
With apt words to expreſs their delight, 


To the hill now their walk I purſu'd, 
Where new objects new pleaſure im- 
part; 
And as nature's fair portrait they view'd, 
This leflon they read to my heart: 


With theſe beauties how charm'd is the 
eye! 
The proſpect how varied and gay! 
My Strephon, theſe ſcenes we elpy, 
Though ſpeechleſs, inſtruction convey. 


The fields kept ſo neat and ſo clean, 
Which the farmer each day doth in- 
ſpect, | 
Remind me of home, that within 
There ſhould be nought conſum'd by 
ne glect. 


The ſtream that glides ſmoothly along, 
Bids me never meet paſſion with rage; 
If you frown—1 will ſing a ſoft ſong ; 
Your anger ſoft words ihall aſſuage. 
Ihe 
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The Sheep that enliven the plain, 
Not far from their Shepherd will roim, 
Scem to ſay, that true pleaſure in vain 
Is ſought for, if not found at home. 


Dear Daphne, that village obſerve, 
There, how happy the few who reſide ! 
They live, without guileful reſerve, 
At a diſtance from Folly and Pride. 


Simplicity walks with the Clown; 
Coy Modeſty dwells with the Fair; 
For Charity look to yon dome 
The Vicar and her ſhould be there. 


Mark yon cot, rea'd for plain humble 
ſwains, 
Where bleſſings, though few, 9 
pPleaſe, 
*'Tis the lot of the peaſant, who gains 
With his evenings contentment and 
eaſe. 


There Temperence, healthful and gay, 
Smiles at labour, though coarſe be his 
meat; 
With a ſong he ſalutes the new day, 
And his bread and his reſt are both 
{wect. 
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There, obſcur'd, modeſt worth ſeals thro? 
life, 
With Peace, ſmiling Peace, at his 
board : 
To the gey buſy crowd they leave ſtrife, 
Nor envy the Miſer his hoard. 


There Prudence too, neatly array*d, 


gas found a ſnug wholetome retreat; 
Her care ſhe owns fully repaid, 
If Colin ſtill finds her diſcreet. 


Let the hero take life for a name; 
Let ambition court gold, pomp, and 
glare; 
Let the gay waſte their days in love's 
flame; 
Can they ever with Virtue compare ? 


That Virtue which ſecks yon retreats ! 
That devotion thoſe ſicencs mult in- 
ſpire ! 
O! let me erjoy their ſoft ſweets! 
1 hole plcaturcs which ſages admire ! 


They illumine the mind with their ray, 
And point to the firſt forming cauſe; 


Fron each wicet, and every ſpray, 


Reflection an intcrence draus. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH, 


N T long after the death of Mary, 


Queen of Scots, Margaret Lam- 
bi un, who had been one of her attendants, 
become, in ſome meaſure, deſperate, on 
account of the loſs of a huſbind whom 
ſhe dearly loved; a loſs which. had been 
occaſioned by grief, for the mclancholy 
fate of that unfortunate princeſs, to whoſe 
retinue he alſo had belonged, formed a 
reſolution to avenge the death of both up- 
on the perſon of Queen Elizabeth. 

To accomplith her purpole, ſhe drefl:d 
herſclf in the habit of a man, aſſumed the 
name of Anthony Sparks, and attended 
at the court of England, with a pair of 
pitiols conſtantly concealed about her, 
one to kill the Queen, when an opportu- 
nity thould offer, and one to kill nericlf, 
if her crime ſhould be diſcovered. 
=: One 
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One day as ſhe was puſhing through 
the crowd in order to get near to her ma- 
jeſty, who was then walking in the gar- 
den, ſhe accidentally dropped one of her 
piſtols. This circumſtance being obſerv- 
ed by the guards, ſhe was immediately 
ſeized in order to be ſent to priſon. The 
Queen, however, interfered, and delired 
to examine the culprit firſt. She accor- 
dingly demanded her name, her country, 
and her quality; and Margaret, with a 
reſolution ſtill undsunted, replied, “ Ma- 
dam, though I appear before you in this 
garb, yet am I a woman. My name is 
Margaret Lambrun ; and I was ſeveral 
years in the ſervice of Mary, a Queen 
whom you bave unjuſtly put to death, 
and thereby deprived me of the beſt of 
huſbands, who could not ſurvive the 
bloody cataſtrophe of his innocent miſtreſs. 
His memory is hardly more dear to me 
than is that of my injured Queen; and 
regardleſs of conſequences, I determined 
to revenge their death upon you. Many, 
but fruitleſs, were the efforts I made to di- 
vert me from my purpole : — l found my- 
ſelf conſtrained to prove by experience the 
truth of the maxim, that neither reaſon 
nor force can hinder a woman from ven- 


geance, 
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geance, when me is impelled to it * 
love,” 

Highly as the Queen had cauſe to 
reſent this ſpeech, ſhe heard it with 
coolneſs, and anſwered it with modera- 
tion. 

* You are perſwaded then, ſaid her 
majeſty, that in this ſtep you have done 
nothing but what your duty required: 
what think you is my duty now to do to- 
you ! p27 

« Is that queſtion put in the character 
of a Queen or that of a judge?“ rephed 
Margaret with the ſame intrepid firm- 
neſs. 

Elizabeth profefſed to her that it was 
in that of a Queen. 

„Then,“ continued Lambrun, © it is 
your majeſty s duty to grant me a par- 
don.“ 

% But what ſecurity,” demanded the 
Queen, can you give me, that you will 
not make the like attempt upon ſome fu- 
ture occaſion ! | 

* A favour ceaſes to be one, madam,” 
rephed Margaret, when it is yielded 
under ſuch reſtraints. In ſo doing, 
your majeſty would act againſt me as a 


jadge.” 
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© T have been thirty years a Queen,” 
cried Fi;zabeth, turning to the courtiers 
then preſent, “ and had never ſuch a lec- 
ture read to me before.“ And ſhe im- 


mediately granted the pardon entire and 


unconditional, as it bad been deſired, in 
oppoſition to the opinion of the Preſident 
of the Council, who told her majeſty that 
he thought ſhe ought to have puniſhed fo 
Caring an offender. 

The fair criminal, however, gave. an 
additional proof of her prudence, in beg- 
ging the Queen to extend her generoſity 
one degree further, by granting her a ſafe 
conduct out of the kingdom; with which 
favour allo Elizabeth chearfully compli- 
ed, and Margaret Lambrun from that po- 
riod lived a peaceable woo 1 in France. 
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REAL FRIENDSHIP, 


B E AL Friendſhip is rarely to be 
X 


found. Antiquity furniſheth but few 


inſtances of it; the preſent age ſcarce one. 
The example | ſhall produce of this gene- 
Tous, diſintereſted, and virtuous paſſion, 


is not from our own country, but from 


the hiſtory of Poland. 

Octavius and Leobellus, two young 
gentlemen of Wilna in Lithuania, were 
bred up together, and were intepurable 


companions: they teemed to have but one 
will, or two bodies actuated by one ſoul; 


ſo that reaſon and juſtice always regula- 
ted their ſentiments when they diflered, 
While they were at the univerſity, Octa- 


vius fell in love with Paulina, a lady of 


ſup-rior raak, both as to birth add for- 
tune; and moreover, deſtined by ter re- 
lations for Gelaſius, a young nobleman, 


whoſe haughtiacſs, in his addretles to the 


young lady, gave her ſuch a diigait to- 


wards his perion, that the preferred the 
gentleman, Uctavius, iu her heart, to che. 
H 5 nobleman. 
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nobleman. Gelaſius, ſuppoſing that the 
lady's averſion to him was occaſioned by 
his 1ival Octavius, threatened him with 
his reſentment, Octavius only anſwered, 
that inclination was free, and, it he could 
engage that of Paulina, it was not his re- 
ſentment that ſhould make him deſiſt. The 
conſequence of which anſwer was, that 
they were thoroughly diſpleaſed with each 
other. 

Gelaſius prevailed with Paulina? s rela- 
tions to forbid all intercourſe and correſ- 
pondence between her and Octavius, and 
to oblige her to look upon Gelaſius as one 
deſigned to be her huſband; which in- 
creaſed her averſion to Gelaſius, and her 
affection for Octavius. Gelaſius ſaw its 
eff: ts, and reſolved to remove his rival. 
Being informed by ſpies, hired on purpoſe, 
that Octavius frequently entertained Pau- 
lina at ber window, he took with him a 
friend, named Megaſius, and a ſervant, 
and formed an ambuſh near Paulina's 
houſe, to interrupt the lover. At the 
time expected, Octavius advanced with 
his friend Leobellus, who, at the appear- 
ance of Paulina, by a ſignal given, re- 
treated, to give the lovers an opportunity 
co converſe ; but immediately the ſervant 


fell 
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fell upon Leobellus, while Gelaſius and 
Megaſius took the taſk of diſpatching Oc- 
tavius, Leobellus ſoon diſabled: the ſer- 
vant, and flying wich ſpeed to the aſſiſt- 
ance of Octavius, found him with his 
back to a wall, maintaining a very une- 
qual fight; and, at the firſt thruſt, he laid 
Gelaſius dead; and then, turning upon 
Megaſius, wounded him. and made him 
fly; he himſelf having received no hurt: 
but Octavius was deſperately wound- 
ed. 

This affair was repreſented by Megaſi- 

us, to the friend of Gelaſius, to be. a 
| treachery contrived by the two friends, 
who had aſſaulted them in the dark, which 
being depoſed before the magiſtrates, Oc- 
tavius was taken, but Leobellus made his 
eſcape, concealing himſelf, with hopes to 
find an opportunity to, prove his own and 
his friend's innocence. However, Octa- 
vius was tried, and, upon the ſole evi- 
nence of Megaſius, was ſentenced to loſe 
his head; and he was already brought up- 
on the ſcaffold to be executed, when 
Leobellus, ruſhing through the crowd, 
called to the executioner to ſtop his hand, 
for that he himſelf was the only perſon 


guilty; and, mounting the ſcaffold, de- 
Hs clared: 
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clared the truth of the matter to the ma- 
giſtrates, cleared his friend, and offered his 
own life to ſatisfy the law. The whole 
multitude cried pardon, and the Magiſ- 
trates carried back the two friends to the 
hall, to rehear the cauſe. When, in the 
preſence of the Palatine of Wilna, the 
two friends generouſly conteſting which” 
ſhould die to ſave the other, he patiently ' 
heard every circumſtance of this dark af- 
fair; and having heard, with pleaſure and 
ſurpriſe, Leobellus plead for his friend's 
diſcharge, ſaid, *So far aml from judging 
you guilty, or condemning you to death, 
that | cannot but look upon what you 
have done to be a glorious action. 1 there» 
fore acquit you both, and adjudge Me- 
gaſius to loſe his head for his treachery 
and perjury; and requelt, as a favour, to 


be admitted the third into your friend» 


ſhip.* He aſſo procured Octavius the hap» 
pineſs of Paulina; married Leobellus 
to a relation of his own, and recommend» 


ed them both to advantageous polts 1 in the 
court of Poland. 
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N honeſt father of a family, full of 

wealth and years, had a mind to 
ſette, before he died, his ſucceſſion be- 
tween his three ſons, and divide his wealth 
between them, the fruit of his labours and 
induſtry. After having made three equal 
diviſions, and aſſigned to each his portion, 
have ſtill, added he, a diamond of great 
value; and | deſign it for hin of you who 
{hall beſt deſerve it by ſome noble and 
generous action, and 1 allow you a quer- 
ter of a year to quality yourſelves to ob- 
tain it.“ The three tons immediately dif 
perſe, but come together again at the pre- 
ſcribed time. They preſent themtelves 
before their judge, and the eldeſt makes 
this report: © Father, during by ablcnce, 
à ſtranger found biwfelt to circu nſtanced 
as to be obliged to entruſt me with nis 
whole fortune; he had no ſecutity tron 
me in writing, and he wou d not have been 
able to produce any proof, nor the leait 
token of the depolit; but 1 taithfuliy re» 
| | ſtored 
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ſtored it to him. Is there not ſomething 
laudable in this fidelity *© Thou haſt 
done, ſon, anſwered the old gentleman, 
what was only thy duty. If thou hadſt been 
capable of acting otherwiſe, thy baſeneſs 
ſhould have weighed thee down with 
ſhame to the grave, for probity is a duty. 
Thy action is an action of juſtice, but 
not an action of generolity.” The ſe- 
cond ſon pleaded his cauſe in his turn 
much in theſe words: I happened to be, 
during my journey, on the ſtrand of a 
lake; a child had unguardedly fallen in- 
to it, and would have been drowned, had 
not | ventured in, and ſaved his life, in 
preſence of many inhabitants of the vil- 
lage, bordering on this lake, who can at- 
teſt the truth of the fact.“ © Very well, 
ſaid the father, interrupting him : there. 
is nothing noble in this action; it is only 
a point of humauity.” The laſt of the 
three brothers then ſpoke: Father, ſaid. 
he, I found my mortal enemy, who had. 
wandered out of his road, afle:p, with- 
out knowing it, on the brink of an aby ſs; 
the leaſt motion made by him, at the 
time of waking, muſt have tumbled hin 
headlong into it; his lite was in my 
hands: I took care to awake him with 

: the 
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the proper precautions, and dragged him 
away from that fatal place.” * Hah! my 
dear ſon, cried the good father with tranſ- 
ports, and tenderly embracing him: thine, 
undoubtedly, is the precious jewel; for 
thou haſt the beſt claim to it. True 


Generoſity conſiſts in doing good to our 
ene mies. 
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Merchant, upon the point of ſetting 
out upon a journey, intruſted to a 
Der viſe, his friend, a purſe of gold. At 
his return, he applied to him for his de- 
poſit; but the perfidious Derviſe denied 
his having any. The exaſperated mer- 
chant carried his complaints before Moa- 
vie Cadi of Bagdad. Had this merchant 
been leſs credulous, and procured witneſ- 
ſes when he delivered his money to the 


Derviſe, 


* 
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Derviſe, the buſineſs would have been 
ſoon determined; but he had neglected 
that precaution. The Cadi, ſeeing it 
would be impoſſible to convict this faith» 
leſs truſtec, ordered tlie merchant to at- 
tend again on the morrow, and immedi— 


- ately ſent for the Derviſe. The Cadi re- 


ccived him with civility, and expreſſed a 
pretended regard for him, the better to 
gain his confidence. After ſome conver— 
ſation, an affair of conſcquence (ſays the 
Cadi) obliges me to leave tue country for 
ſone time; I have a very conſiilerable 
ſum of gold, that I dare not carry with 
me; I would not mak: choice of you tor 
a depolitory, it I knew a man in the city 


more honeſt... As this buſinets mut he 


ſecretly tranſacted, | will ſeng you the 
money to mortow nigit — [he Derviſe, 
overjoyed, aflurcd the Cadi of inviclible 
ſiaclity, and returned home fully deter— 
mined to violate it. The meichaut did 
not fail to attend the Cadi the Gext day; 
and as ſoon as he ſaw lin, © Go (tays he) 
to the Derviſe, and if he refuics tv reſtore 
the charge left with him, threaten him 
that you will complain to me.” Ile in» 
flautly obryed; and the Dervile, hearing 
the naue ot the Cadi, wuvie coulhdence 

he 
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he had ſo much intereſt to ſecure, imme- 
diately re- delivered him the truſt. The 
merchant returned to the Cadi, to teſtify 
his acknowledgment for the favour.— 
During this, the Derviſe waited impati- 
ently for the performance of the promiſe 
made him. Alarmed at hearing no news 
of it, he hurried to the Cali: but what 
was his altoniſhinent, when he heard him- 
ſelf reproached by the judge for his brech 
of faith! tle retired in great confuſion 
and deſpair, for having been the dupe of 
his own credulity. 
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Varice, of all other paſſions, is the 

lealt to be accounted for; as it 
precludes the Miter trom all pleaſure, ex- 
cept that of hoarding. The prodi zal, the 
gameſter, the ambitious, have foin-thing 
to plead by way of palliatives for their 
inordinate affections to their reipective 
objects and purſuits; but the Miſer gras 
tifies his paflion at the expence of e- 
very 
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very conveniency, indulgence, or even 
neceſſary of life: he is aptly compared to 
the magpie, who hides gold, which be 
can make no ule of. 

Mr. Vandille was the moſt remarkable 
man in Paris, both on account of his im- 
menſe riches, and his extreme avarice. 
He lodged as high up as the roof would 
admit him, to avoid noiſe or viſits ; main» 
tained one poor old woman, to attend 
him in bis garret ; allowed her only ſeven 
ſous per week, or a penny per diem. His 
uſual diet was bread and milk; and, for 
indulgence, ſome poor ſour wine on Sun— 
day; on which day he conſtantly gave 
one farthing to the poor, being one ſhil- 
ling and a penny per annum, which he caſt 
up; and after his death, his extenſive 
charity amounted to forty-three ſhillings 
and four pence, This prudent œcono— 
miſt had been a magiſtrate, or officer, at 
Boulogne; from which obſcurity he 
was promoted to Paris, for the reputation 
of his wealth, which he lent upon unde- 
niable ſecurity to the public funds, not 
caring to truſt individuals with his life 
and ſoul. While a magiſtrate at Bou— 
logne, he maintained himſelf by taking 
upon him ta be milk-taſter-general at 

| the 
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the market; and from one to another 
filled his belly, and waſhed down his 
beard, at no expence of his own; not, 
doubtleſs, from any other principle than 
that of ſerving the public, in regulating 
the goodneſs of milk, When he was 
called to Paris, knowing that ſtage vehi- 
cles were expenſive, he determined to go 
thither on foot; and to avoid being rob- 
bed, he took care to export with himſelf 
neither more nor leſs than the conſidera- 
ble ſum of three-pence ſterling, to carry 
him one hundred and thirty miles; and, 
with the greater facility to execute his 
plan of operation, he went in the qua- 
lity of a poor Prieſt, or Mendicant, and 
no doubt gathered ſome few pence on 
the road, from ſuch pious and well-diſpos 
ſed perſons of the country Who were 
ſtrangers to him. 

The great value a Miſer annexes to a 
farthing, will make us leſs ſurprized at 
the infinite attachment he mult have to a 
guinea, of which it is the ſeed, growing, 
by gentle gradations, into pence, ſhillings, 
pounds, thouſands and ten thouſands; 
which made this worthy connoifleur ſay, 
© Take care of the farthings, and the 
„ pence and ſlulliugs will take care of 

„ themſelves; 
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te themſelves; the(- ſemina af wealth may 
* be compared to ſeconds of time, which 
generate years, centuries, and even. 
eternity itſelf,” When he became 
extenſively rich, being in the year 1735 
worth ſeven or eight hundred thouſand 
pounds, which he begot or multiplied on 
the body of a ſingle ſhilling, from the age 
of ſixtcen to the age of ſeventy-two;z one 
day he heard a wood-man going by in 
ſummer, at which ſeaſon they ſtock them- 
ſelves with fuel for the winter; he agreed 
with him at the loweſt rate poſlivle, but 
ſtole from the poor man ſeveral logs, with 
which he loaded himſelf to his ſecret hid- 


ing-hole; and thus contracted, in that 


hot ſeaſon, a fever : he then ſent, for the 
firſt time, for a ſurgeon to bleed him; who 
aſking half a livre for the operation, 
was ditmifled 3 he then ſent for an apo» 
thecary, but he was as high in his de- 
mand; he ſent for a poor barber, who 
undertook to open a vein tor three- 
pence a time: “But (ſays this worthy 
* economiſt) friend, how often will it 
„be rcquilite to bleed?” «© Three 
© times,” ſaid he. „And what quan» 
„ tity of blood do you intend to take!“ 
6 .— About eight ounces each time,“ an- 

| « {wered. 
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& (wered the barber „ That will 
© be nine-pence: too much, too much,“ 
„ {ays the old Miter. © 1 have detet min- 
© ed to go a cheaper way to work: take 
the whole quantity you deſign to take 
© at three times, at one * AM and that 
& will ſave me fix pence:“ which be- 
ing inſiſted on, he Joſt twenty- -tour 
ounces of bloood, and died in a few 
days, leaving all his valt treaſures to the 
King, whom he made his ſole heir. 
Thus he contracted his diſorder by piitcrs 
ing, and his death by au unprecedented 
piece of parſiouy. 
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IRT UE, deſirous »f viſiting the 
abode of wortals, undertwok 2 
journey through the world: the was at» 


tended by Vemperance, Juilice, aud Hu- 


manity, 
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manity, her conſtant companions in all 
her peregrinations. They paſſed the 
firſt part of the journey without any con- 
ſiderable oppoſition z but when they ar- 
rived at a certain city called Manhood, 
the metropolis of the kingdom of Exiſt- 
ence, they received many inſults from the 
ſubjects of Vice, who was governor of the 
place. They however behaved themſelves 
with great ſteadineſs and reſolution, and 
looked upon the aſperſions thrown on 
them with contempt : but they were ſur- 
prized by Temptation, Allurement, and 
Conſent. It was with great diſſiculty 
that they eſcaped out of their hands; 
and lemperance, Jultice, and Humanity, 
had nearly been carried off by a company 
of robbers, whoſe names were Extrava- 
gance, Villany, and Cruel Diſpoſition, 
All their arts could not, however, de- 
ct ive, or their power force Virtue; who, 
being the favourite of the ſkies, was de- 
fended from every inſinuation, and pro- 
tected from every danger. 

Soon after, Virtue and her companions 
met with Misfortune, attended by a nu— 
ncrous retinue; yet they remained ſe— 
rene and calm, nor diſcovered the leaſt. 
{intul diſorder or emotion; ſo that the in- 

habitauts 
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habitants of the earth were aſtoniſhed, 
and the family of Senſe were confounded, 


But Virtue ſezing their amazement, ſpoke 


to them in the following manner: Why 
are ye ſurprized, O ye children of the 
duſt? You judge only from external ap- 
pearance, and contemplate the outward 
. ſurface of things; but aſſure yourſelves, 
my happineſs does not depend on the 
breath of fame, nor 1s it placed in that 
which the world terms Felicity: it is nei- 
ther grandeur, riches, nor pomp, that 
pleaſe my ſoul, but the approbation of 
him whoſe favour 1s preferable to lite in 
its brighteſt ſenſes, and in its mott allur- 
ing circumſtances. I look upon my pre- 
ſent afflictions as only deſigned to prove 
and try the ſincerity of my heart: a much 
nobler proſpect lies before me; my eſtate 


is yet to come, and the poſſeſſion ſure and 


certain. The ſeas may evaporate, the ſkics 
paſs away, the rocks crumble to duſt, and 
the mountains know their place no more; 
but my inheritance is ſecured, and my 
crown fadeth not away : I am deſcended 
from the Great Eternal of the ſkics: he 
is my father, my guardian, my protector: 
his hand ſhall fately guide ine through 
the maze of life, and the glory of his 

| preſence 
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preſence illumin te the valley of the ſha- 
dow of death.” 

Having ſpoken theſe words, Virtue and 
her companions purſued their journey a- 
long the road of Mortality with chearful- 
neſs, Amiqdſt all the fatigue and difhcul- 


_ tics that attended them, they fainted not, 


nor were they weary. At laſt they reached 
that antient town in the road cf life ſtiled 
Old Age, where they were ſeized by In- 
firmity, Sickneſs, and Decline: and after 
being for ſome time confined in the pri- 
ſon of Diſeaſe, they were conducted 
through the land of Darkneſs to the re- 
gion of Death, where their faces turned 
pale, and they were ready to fink with 


fear; till accoſted by Good Conſcience, 
Who promiled to appear as their friend, 


when they were brought to the bar for 
trial Nor did he fail in his promiſe. The 
judge was ſatisfi d with his report, and 
commanded Innoc: nce to waft them over 
the river of Oblivion, and land them on 
the ſhore of lamortality. Ilcre they 
were received by Glory, and with him 
took their flight from the view of mor- 


tals. 


